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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE first duty of an archivist is to collect and preserve docu- 

ments: his second duty is to let the public know what he 
has. This latter function is too frequently neglected, with the 
result that important collections are not brought to the notice 
of students who could make use of them, and the public derives 
no benefit from its expenditure. In a recent issue of the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research (February, 1925) Mr. H. P. 
Biggar, of the Dominion Archives, prints a résumé of the various 
classes of records in the Public Archives at Ottawa. The con- 
tents of five classes are described in considerable detail: original 
Canadian departmental files; private collections of originals; 
transcripts of parish, local, and private records; transcripts of 
public collections in Great Britain; and transcripts of private 
collections in Great Britain. In the case of manuscripts which 
have been calendared or printed, a reference is given to that 
source of further information. It is to be hoped that Mr. Biggar’s 
brief but convenient summary will be completed shortly, and 
given a wide publicity, for it is a welcome aid to all students of 
Canadian history. No general guide to the publications of the 
Archives at Ottawa has been printed since 1914 (D. W. Parker, 
A guide to the Documents in the Manuscript room at the Public 
Archives of Canada, Ottawa, 1914), and since that time the Annual 
Reports have accumulated until the knowledge of their contents 
is a science in itself. The wealth of material for historical re- 
search is once more apparent, especially in the important private 
collections which have been acquired in recent years. 
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A manuscript of Champlain’s early voyage to the West Indies 
has recently been found in the library of the University of Bologna. 
A description of the manuscript with an outline of its contents 
was published by the finder, M. Lodovico Frati, in the review, 
Nuova Antologia (1. vii. 1924) under the title ‘‘Samuele Champlain 
e il suo viaggio nelle Indie Occidentali”’. The article was brought 
to the notice of M. F.-X. Chouinard, the director of the Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie de Québec, and by him compared with 
other records of the same voyage. The new manuscript is prob- 
ably a copy of the original Dieppe cahter, now in the John Carter 
Brown Library, at Providence, Rhode Island, from which all 
the more recent editions have been made. It was copied by the 
Hakluyt Society for their English edition of 1859, and by Laver- 
diére for the Canadian (French) edition of 1870, and by Mr. 
H. P. Biggar for the edition published by the Champlain Society 
in 1922. The recently discovered manuscript, which is in French, 
bears practically the same title, and differs in only a few particu- 
lars, so far as the description permits of a comparison, from the 
Dieppe manuscript. The differences are such as could easily be 
accounted for by mistakes in transcription or translation. A\l- 
though not a sole source of information, the Bologna manuscript 
is important as an evidence of the authenticity of the Dieppe 
version, which has hitherto been accepted entirely on its own 
merits. The copy is described by M. Frati as a manuscript of 
the early seventeenth century: the Dieppe manuscript was first 
discovered and copied by M. de Puibusque in 1855. ‘If the latter 
is really, as M. de Puibusque claims, ‘‘de la main de Champlain’”’, 
the document now in Italy is a copy made two centuries before 
the English and French scholars saw the original manuscript. 





The American Historical Review, which is the mouthpiece of 
the American Historical Association, announces that the Asso- 
ciation has embarked upon a campaign to increase its endowment 
to $400,000. The proceeds from this fund are intended to be 
applied toward ‘“‘any of those expenditures towards the increase 
of knowledge’”’ which are the chief functions of such a society. 
This, however, does not include expenditures in connection with 
the American Historical Review, which has already won for itself 
such a well-established position that it requires no adventitious 
aid. The Association has other important activities. With it 
have been connected the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
and the Public Archives Commission, through their share in its 
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Annual Report, but these organizations, too, are seriously handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Extensive projects, such as searches 
for American documents in foreign archives, compilation of 
bibliographies, and publication of original documents, are awaiting 
financial help. One has only to glance through an account of the 
meeting of the Association in January last to realize how wide 
is the scope of its historical interests. Students of history in 
many countries will benefit by the continuance and extension of 
its efforts. 





The current issue of the REVIEW presents studies in several 
periods of Canadian history. Mr. H. J. Pearce, who is a member 
of the Department of History in the University of Chicago, and 
who contributes a brief paper upon Problems occasioned by minis- 
terial government within the federal state of Canada, has described a 
feature of Canadian government to which, perhaps, too little 
attention has hitherto been directed. The second article, by 
Mr. A. R. M. Lower, of the Board of Historical Publications at 
Ottawa, contains important information about the economic 
background of the Constitutional Act. Nothing, so far as we 
are aware, has yet appeared in print about the transactions which 
he describes, yet they helped to bring about far-reaching changes 
in government. The Nootka Sound incident is one of those 
events which is frequently mentioned and almost as frequently 
misunderstood. Dr. Lennox Mills, a graduate of the University 
of British Columbia, and recently a Rhodes Scholar from that 
province, has investigated the incident carefully; his paper on 
this subject is the last of the articles. Under ‘‘ Notes and Docu- 
ments’’ Mr. H. P. Biggar, the author of The Voyages of Jacques 
Cartier (Ottawa, 1924), examines critically the so-called portraits 
of Cartier. Uniacke’s proposal for a federation of the British 
North American provinces in 1826 was re-discovered by Professor 
R. G. Trotter while he was working upon his recent book, Can- 
adian Federation, its Origins and Achievement (London, 1924). 
He has analysed the documents fully, and sketched the subse- 
quent history of this contribution to the idea of federation. 











PROBLEMS OCCASIONED BY MINISTERIAL GOVERN- 
MENT WITHIN THE FEDERAL STATE OF CANADA 


oe paper proposes to address itself directly to only one 
aspect of Canadian government, namely, the problems 
presented where, as in the case of Canada, ministerial or cabinet 
government is operated within the framework of a federal state. 
Canada, as is well known, presents the first experiment in the 
combination of these two principles of responsible ministry and 
a federal organism. The Commonwealth of Australia and 
the Union of South Africa present more recent notable examples 
of the successful combination.! It may be said, however, that, 
to the writer, there appears no essential difference in the particular 
problem in these several states. The case of Australia is simpler 
in that no racial or religious divergencies serve to complicate the 
problem; on the other hand, the problem may be slightly ac- 
centuated in Australia, in that the Australian states are more 
fully possessed of sovereignty than are the Canadian provinces, 
and hence it is logical to suppose that centrifugal forces, which 
are less marked in Canada, may serve to embarrass the federal 
ministry.? 

The diversity of interests, economic, racial, and religious, 
rooted in Canadian life and institutions, had early suggested 
difficulties in operating a federal ministry. Dunkin, a Canadian 
critic of the Quebec resolutions in 1864, had anticipated this 
peculiar problem to be met in accomplishing the first application 
of the English parliamentary system to a federation;? and im- 
mediately after the passage of the British North America Act, 
the sponsors of the new federation faced these sectional problems. 
There were many interests which claimed representation in the 
cabinet, and, in recognizing these, John A. Macdonald created 
precedents which have almost hardened into constitutional 


1Bryce, Modern Democracies, vol. 1, p. 497. 

2For summary of the Australian system see Cockburn, The Australian Confederation, 
pp. 42-68. 

3Confederation Debates, Quebec, 1865, p. 497. 
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conventions. In the first place, Ontario, Quebec, and the Mari- 
time provinces demanded of right some territorial recognition, 
commensurate with their long history and traditions. In the 
second place, the French Canadians were racially and religiously 
self-conscious, and never doubted the claims of their race and 
religion. In the third place, the Irish Roman Catholics considered 
themselves strong enough to deserve a cabinet minister. In the 
fourth place, the English minority in Quebec jealously maintained 
that they had peculiar claims for similar representation. Thus 
race and creed and province were early to the front in the com- 
pletion of a federal cabinet.’ 

Was not this a Gordian knot of conflicting interests and 
claims calculated to dismay the stoutest champion of Canadian 
federalism? It appears that the difficulties of John A. Macdonald, 
when requested by Lord Monck, the governor-general of Canada 
in 1867, to form a cabinet, were increased by the partial shedding 
of the older political affiliations which had accompanied the 
capitulation of George Brown and the formation of the coalition 
government which had made possible the enactment of the 
federal plan. 

Macdonald grappled with the delicate task with tact and 
sagacity. The French Canadians were early promised three 
portfolios in a cabinet of thirteen. Galt, the representative of 
the Quebec English minority, was persuaded to accept a portfolio, 
and so the English of Quebec were satisfied. Ontario was given 
five members, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick received 
two each. 

When the cabinet was finally announced, the absence of the 
names of Charles Tupper and D’Arcy McGee’, prominent leaders 
in the federation movement and very popular in their constitu- 
encies, disclosed the gravity of Macdonald’s difficulties. Cartier, 
the French Quebec leader, had insisted on three French Cana- 
dians. If McGee, who sat in parliament as an Irish Catholic 
representative from a Quebec constituency, had been admitted 
to the cabinet, the Quebec representatives with Galt, the English 
minority representative from that province, would have num- 
bered five. 

The jealousy of Ontario was quick to assert itself before this 
possibility, and the Ontario leaders, Howland and McDougall, 


1See Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada, pp. 317-18. 
From Nova Scotia and Quebec respectively. 
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knowing the old Liberal watch-words, claimed that Ontario 
should have one more member than Quebec. Had Macdonald 
endeavoured to satisfy the claims of Ontario, and at the same time 
to retain Galt and McGee, respectively English minority and Irish 
Catholic members from Quebec, it would have resulted in Ontario 
and Quebec having eleven members in the cabinet; and mani- 
festly, if the other provinces were proportionately represented, 
the cabinet would have become unwieldy. 

Before the jealous and conflicting claims and animosities 
developing, Macdonald seems to have lost heart, and he was on 
the point of advising Lord Monck, the governor-general, to 
summon the opposition leader, Brown. Tupper at this juncture 
came forward, and, surrendering his claims for a cabinet post, 
placed his office and influence at Macdonald’s disposal. McGee 
followed with generous enthusiasm, and Edward Kenny came 
into the cabinet as an Irish Roman Catholic and the second 
representative from Nova Scotia. Macdonald was rescued from 
his dilemma. 

This historical sketch of the actual problems confronting 
the first man called upon to form a federal ministry has been 
given in such length because it is concrete and convincing evidence 
of the problems inherent in ministerial government when operated 
in conjunction with federal forms. The basic consideration of 
sectionalism, of racial, economic, and religious divergencies which 
complicate cabinet formation, obtain today in Canada and 
Australia, accentuated, too, by the vast areas embraced in each 
of these federations. 

From these necessary ulterior considerations, it seems that 
there has grown up almost a class of conventions in connection 
with the formation of a federal cabinet. These present con- 
ventions exist in Canada with that force of law which English 
races have ever accorded to their conventions. They may be 
summarized as follows: ‘‘The interests of Quebec generally, and 
of the English-speaking Canadians in that province particularly, 
must be considered. Then the Roman Catholics in other pro- 
vinces than Quebec must not be overlooked. Some effort, too, 
must be made to give to the Cabinet as balanced a representation 
as possible of the various constituent provinces in the Federation.’”! 

Such considerations in the choice of cabinet members have 
naturally irked earnest prime ministers, who search for cabinet 


1Kennedy, op. cit. p. 381. 
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officers with an eye single for statesmanlike qualities. Macdonald 
himself, whom we have seen so cabined, cribbed, and confined by 
indispensable ulterior considerations in the choice of his first 
cabinet, wrote in June, 1888: ‘‘ The time has come when we must 
choose men for their qualifications rather than for their locality.”’ 
That the wish was father to the thought in this case, is demon- 
strated by a memorandum on the choice of cabinet advisers, 
issued by a prime minister as late as 1921. It reads: ‘‘In the 
formation of the government, I have aimed above all else at 
national unity. This end I have felt would be served, and the 
federal spirit of our constitution most acceptably recognized, 
by according representation in the Cabinet, so far as might be 
possible, to all the Provinces of Canada.’”! 

Another peculiar problem which has its bearing on the min- 
isterial situation is afforded by the nature of the Canadian Senate. 
The nature of this chamber is such that the Canadian cabinet 
is called upon to discharge many of the functions which in the 
United States are performed by the Senate. Hence it arises 
that geographical or provincial considerations, the same, indeed, 
as obtain in the United States Senate, come to play a large part 
in the composition of the Canadian federal ministry.” 

To make this very important point clear, it is necessary to ex- 
amine briefly the principles underlying the Canadian Senate.’ 
The Senate in Canada hardly seems the result of any single and 
intelligible political principle. It attempts to embody two ideas— 
nomination by the Crown, and a half-hearted, lukewarm desire 
to secure representation by grouped provinces. Perhaps this 
attempt at compounding these principles has resulted in the 
present inferior rdle of the Senate, and the low esteem in which 
the chamber is uniformly regarded.‘ But as Professor Kennedy 
says: ‘Once an elective chamber was ruled out of the range of 
possibilities, if Federation were to take place, and once the con- 
stituent provinces decided on the necessity of a second chamber, 
it is hard to see how the Senate could have embodied the single 
Federal principle.’” 

The advocates of the Quebec resolutions had been, neverthe- 


1Toronto Daily Star, December 30, 1921. 

*Kennedy, op. cit., p. 413. 

3See Bourinot, Manual of Constitutional History of Canada, pp. 75-80, for discussion; 
also Riddell, Constitution of Canada, pp. 102-14. 

4View of Goldwin Smith, Canada and the Canadian Question, p. 164. 

5Kennedy, op. cit., p. 412. 
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less, confident that the provinces would be protected in the 
Senate, even with the principle of Crown nominations incorpor- 
ated. To insure the protection of local interests, and to prevent 
sectional jealousies, the British North America Act set forth: 
“In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be 
deemed to consist of three divisions—Ontario, Quebec, the Mari- 
time Provinces [Nova Scotia and New Brunswick]. The princi- 
ple of equality of representation of the sections is then enunciated. 
With slight modification this plan has been adhered to, and in 
1915, when the Senate was reconstructed for political and geo- 
graphical reasons, Parliament accepted the principle and embodied 
it in the new imperial Act.? 

Nevertheless, the opinions expressed by the critics of the 
Senate under the original federation scheme, have proved correct 
in the sequel. It seems hard, in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, to credit the sincerity of Macdonald, who had prophesied 
the impossibility of the Senate being filled with “partisans and 
political supporters’’. As is well known, the Senate has been 
and is little more than a group of ‘‘partisans and political sup, 
porters.”” It is the proverbial ‘‘hospital for decayed politicians’. 
Here the erstwhile ministers or ministerial supporters arrive after 
their days of potence and usefulness are over. Over this chamber 
there might be inscribed a collective Requiescat in pace. 

Christopher Dunkin, perhaps the keenest of the opponents 
of confederation, had discerned the party possibilities and the 
weaknesses in the Senate back in 1865. He summarized so suc- 
cinctly the point we are making, that the very nature of the Senate 


prescribes peculiar problems in Canadian cabinet-making, that 
we quote his forecast in full: 


I think I can defy them to show that the Cabinet can be formed on any other 
principle than that of a representation of the several provinces in the Cabinet, 
for it is admitted that the Provinces are not really represented to any federal 
intent in the Legislative Council [i.e. the Senate]. The Cabinet here must dis- 
charge all that kind of function which in the United States is performed in the 
federal sense by the Senate. And precisely as in the United States, whenever a 
federal check is needed, the Senate has to do federal duty as an integral part of 
the executive government, so here when that check can not be got, we must seek 
such substitute for it as we may, in a federal composition of the executive council 


[i.e. the cabinet]; that is to say, by making it distinctively representative of the 
provinces.® 


Section 22. 
*Kennedy, op. cit., p. 413. 
3Confederation Debates, p. 497. 
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It does not appear that Dunkin’s apprehensions, that the cab- 
inet would be seriously weakened by sectional jealousies, or that 
the constitutional principle of united cabinet responsibility would 
be destroyed, have been realized. Yet he foretold what has 
become a conventional federal by-product in Canada, most 
federal cabinets being formed, as far as possible, on a recognition 
of the claims and integrity of the constituent provinces.!. At 
one time, indeed, in January, 1869, the adherence of Nova Scotia 
to the Union, which was seriously endangered, was only 
secured by the inclusion of Joseph Howe, the Nova Scotian leader.? 

Apart from the due regard for provincial or state interests of 
whatever nature these particular interests may be, the writer 
sees no inherent difficulties presented by the application of cabinet 
government to a federal state. Mr. Bryce is but dwelling on 
this same point when he observes: ‘‘In the composition of a 
ministry, regard must be had, not only to talent, but also to the 
necessity for representing different parts of a vast area, both 
because this pleases the outlying provinces, and because the 
national administration, being the supreme council of the party 
in power, must be duly informed as to local political feeling, as 
well as local economic conditions.’ 

The possibilities of the application of cabinet government 
in the English sense to the American federal government are in- 
evitably suggested. The subject does not seem to lie within the 
province of this paper. It may be said, however, that it is ob- 
vious that such difficulties as have been remarked in the case of 
Canada, would seem many times multiplied in the case of the 
United States, where forty-eight states instead of nine provinces 
are to be reckoned with. Moreover, technically, at any rate, 
there is this difference observable in the status of a cabinet 
in a unitary state and in a federal state. In a federal state, 
the cabinet, which is of course really the executive, may be viewed 
as representing only the states or provinces from which its members 
severally come. No one of the cabinet or executive represents 
the whole people in a federal state, as does the President, under 
the American presidential system. It is an open question whether 
this difference presents a real problem, or is merely a technical 
abstraction, in its bearings on the operation of cabinet govern- 
ment within a federal state system. Haywoop J. PEARCE, jR. 
Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, p. 357. 

*Kennedy, op. cit., p. 320. 
’Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. 1, pp. 480-1. 











THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NOOTKA SOUND 
INCIDENT 


5 FIGHT for the catskins of Nootka.’’ In the whole of 

British foreign policy few incidents perhaps have been more 
misunderstood both at the time and at the present day. On the 
one hand, Pitt was accused of well-nigh plunging half Europe 
into war to recover a wooden hut, and in return to make a “‘ most 
abject and humiliating”’ surrender to Spain.! Contrariwise, and 
especially, perhaps, among modern writers, he has been acclaimed 
as wresting from Spain the sovereignty of the British Columbia 
coast. Both interpretations are equally wide of the mark. 

In itself the Nootka incident is an apt illustration of the 
truism that an effect may be out of all proportion to its cause. 
Nootka Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver Island, was the 
headquarters of the flourishing fur-trade which had grown up 
since Captain Cook had explored the coast in 1778. Although 
Spain claimed rights of sovereignty over the northwest coast,’ 
she made no attempt to develop the country by trade or settle- 
ment, the fur-trading ships being British or American. In 1788 
a British subject named Captain Meares bought a piece of land 
at Nootka Sound from its Indian chief, Maquilla, erected on it a 
fortified house, and built a small ship. It is uncertain whether 
at this time Meares intended to acquire a permanent title, either 
for himself or the British government. His purpose was to prove 
the feasibility of establishing a settlement on the coast, and he 
intended to return and forma permanent colony in 1789. ‘“‘ Under 
these circumstances any title to sovereignty thus acquired would 
have to depend on subsequent operations.’’* While wintering 


1V., inter alia, The Errors of the British Ministers in the Negotiations with the Court 
of Spain (Anon., London, 1790), pp. 18, 31, 129-30; Comments on the Convention with 
Spain (Anon., London, 1790), pp. 11-25. 

*The term ‘“‘ North West Coast”’ in the diplomatic documents of the period referred 
to what is now the coast of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 

3W. R. Manning, ‘‘The Nootka Sound Controversy” (Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1904), p. 291. The following summary of the Nootka incident 
is taken from this work, pp. 286-361. 
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at Canton, Meares formed a partnership with rival fur-traders, 
the London firm of Etches and Company; and in the spring 
of 1789 they sent out four ships under a Captain Coinett to form 
the proposed settlement, Meares remaining in China. While 
the ships both in 1788 and 1789 were unquestionably British, 
Meares flew the Portuguese flag and tried to make his vessels 
appear Portuguese, apparently to avoid the irksome regulations 
imposed by the East India Company on British traders.! 

Meanwhile, the viceroy of Mexico had despatched two war- 
ships under Don Martinez to establish a Spanish settlement at 
Nootka. ‘‘Each expedition was sent without any knowledge 
that the other was even thought of. The instructions given 
to the commander of each were such as to leave no doubt in his 
mind as to his perfect right to carry them out. It was im- 
possible for both to obey: hence a clash was inevitable.’”’? When 
Martinez arrived at Nootka Sound on May 5, 1789, the house 
built by Meares in 1788 had ceased to exist, and no visible sign 
remained that the British had occupied or intended to occupy 
the country.* On June 24, the Spaniards took formal possession 
of Nootka and erected a fort. Meares’s four ships arrived singly 
and at intervals during the summer, and were seized by Martinez. 
They were released in May, 1790 by the new viceroy of Mexico, 
Revilla Gigedo, who disapproved of Martinez’s actions. His 
action was taken of his own volition, since he had received no 
orders from Spain and knew nothing of the diplomatic storm 
raging in Europe. While there was some excuse for Martinez’s 
behaviour, he was undoubtedly guilty of a series of high-handed 
blunders. 

Although in February and April, 1790 the British government 
was given a partial account of the events at Nootka by the Mar- 
quis Del Campo, the Spanish ambassador in London, it was still 
without full knowledge of what had occurred when Meares 
arrived on April 30.4 In the absence of accurate information 
his garbled account was accepted as true by the ministry and the 
public, and preparations for war were made in case Spain refused 
to give ‘‘an immediate and adequate satisfaction for the outrages 


1Tbid., 292-5. Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia from the Earliest Times 
to the Present, 1, 137-8. 

2Manning, Nootka Sound, 306. 

3[bid., 312-14; Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, I, 137. 

4Ibid., 146-56. V. Manning, Nootka Sound, 362-471, and Holland Rose, Pitt and 
National Revival, 564-88, for a full account of the diplomatic contest. 
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committed by M. de Martinez’. With the enthusiastic support 
of Parliament a fleet of sixty sail of the line was made ready, 
while Britain’s allies, Holland and Prussia, were called upon for 
assistance. Spain also prepared for war, demanded aid from 
France under the terms of the Family Compact of 1761, and tried 
to obtain the alliance of Austria and Russia. Meanwhile nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settlement were continued at Madrid, 
whither Pitt had sent Alleyne Fitzherbert as ambassador in May. 

Throughout the whole controversy Pitt adhered to his de- 
clared policy of ‘‘Satisfaction before Discussion’’. Before he 
would agree to consider the Spanish claims to sovereignty on 
the northwest coast he insisted on the release of the ships, an 
indemnity to the owners, and a declaration of Spain’s intention 
to give satisfaction for the injury. This would be accepted by 
Great Britain as an apology for the insult of the seizures.1 The 
peculiarity of this method of procedure was that Spain was com- 
pelled to give reparation for an insult which she denied having 
committed, without being allowed to discuss the grounds which, 
if her contentions were correct, justified her actions, viz.: the 
Spanish claims to sovereignty on the coast.2. By July it had 
become clear that, while Britain could rely on her allies, Spain 
could not. Austria and Russia gave nothing except good wishes, 
while, though Louis XVI wished to fulfil the Family Compact, 
his power had been crippled by the National Assembly, whose 
assistance was more than doubtful. On July 24 Floridablanca, 
the Spanish chief minister, signed a Declaration in accordance 
with Pitt’s terms. Great Britain had won the first round of the 
diplomatic contest. 

Pitt now proceeded to attack the Spanish pretensions to 
exclusive sovereignty over the Pacific coast of North and South 
America and the Pacific Ocean. Spain refused to surrender what 
she considered her just rights, and for some weeks war was im- 
minent. Floridablanca, however, knew that unaided his country 
was no match for Britain, and while the French Assembly had 


1Leeds to Fitzherbert, May 16, 1790, in Narrative of the Negotiations Occasioned 
by the Dispute between England and Spain in the Year 1790 (London, 1791), pp. 72-6. 
It was prepared in the Foreign Office and contains almost all the British documents 
dealing with the Nootka affair. Manning believes that it was compiled by Sir James 
Bland Burges especially for the King (Nootka Sound, 365, note a; 460, note b; and 474). 
V. also Brit. Mus. MSS., 34431, f. 402. 

*Leeds to Fitzherbert, July 5, 1790: Brit. Mus. MSS. 34432, ff. 32-6 (Copy in 
possession of His Honour Judge Howay). 
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by now agreed to assist Spain if the Family Compact were revised, 
he and his master preferred surrender to Pitt rather than sal- 
vation at the hands of a revolutionary government. Pitt was 
well aware that the Spanish Court viewed the Assembly “ with 
the utmost horror and detestation’’, and would refuse French aid 
lest it should spread the revolutionary contagion to Spain.! 
On October 2 he sent an ultimatum to Madrid, requiring compli- 
ance with the British demands within ten days. On October 28, 
1790, King Charles IV signed the Nootka Convention. Great 
Britain’s victory was complete. 

In its essence the Nootka incident was the inevitable conflict 
between the irreconcilable British and Spanish principles of 
colonial sovereignty. The actual occasion was merely accidental: 
if Martinez had never sailed to Nootka, sooner or later Spain’s 
adherence to her exorbitant claims would have precipitated the 
collision. In theory at least Spain still clung to her ancient 
pretension to sovereignty over the American continents west of 
the line drawn by the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494 and sanctioned 
already by the Bull of Pope Alexander VI in 1493, which divided 
the world between her and Portugal. In practice Spain based 
her claims on immemorial possession, and on the doctrine that 
full rights of sovereignty were acquired by discovery and by 
formal acts of taking possession. The subjugation of the natives, 
the establishment of colonies, and even the development of the 
territory by trade were quite unnecessary: all that was essential 
was that at some time in the course of the three centuries which 
had elapsed since the days of Columbus a Spanish explorer should 
have discovered the country and taken formal possession of it 
at intervals of a few hundred miles. So convinced were the 
Spaniards of the justice of their position that it never occurred 
to them that Great Britain could possibly refuse to recognize it. 
It was as undeniable as the law of gravity or the fact that the 
earth was round, and as little open to question. 

The British theory of colonial sovereignty absolutely denied 
every one of the Spanish claims. From the days of Elizabeth 
Englishmen had ridiculed the belief that the fiat of a pope could 
confer the monopoly of two continents and an ocean. To explore 
and formally to take possession of a country gave no rights of 
sovereignty, unless followed by attempts to develop the region 


1Holland Rose, Piit, 584, note 1; Manning, Nootka Sound, 437-9; Narrative of 
Negotiations, 241-7. 
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through trade and the establishment of colonies. Otherwise the 
land became the possession of the first nation which did so. To 
the British mind the Spanish contentions were ‘‘the most absurd 
and preposterous that could well be imagined”’.! 

It was characteristic of the Spanish point of view that when 
Martinez took formal possession of Nootka in 1789 he did so on 
the grounds that the sovereignty over it had been vested in the 
King of Spain by the Papal Bull of 1493, and because the Spanish 
navigator Perez had visited the bay in 1774, four years prior to 
the arrival of Captain Cook in 1778.2. Similarly in the note from 
the Marquis Del Campo to the Duke of Leeds, the foreign secre- 
tary, on February 10, 1790, the ambassador claimed the territory 
for Spain by reason of prior discovery.’ In the second Spanish 
note of April 20, 1790, Del Campo informed Leeds that the im- 
prisoned British seamen had been released as an act of grace, 
since Spain was convinced that only ignorance could have led 
to such a trespass on a region where she had “incontestable 
rights . . . to exclusive sovereignty, navigation and commerce, 
founded on the most solemn treaties, on the discovery of the 
Indies and the islands and the continent of the South Sea, on 
ancient laws, and on immemorial possession’’. He therefore sug- 
gested that the affair be regarded as closed.‘ 

Much to the surprise of the Marquis this was far from being 


1The Parliamentary History of England from the Earliest Period to the Year 1803, 
XXVIII, 70, speech of Pitt on the Spanish claims to Nootka Sound. 

2MS. Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 90-3-18 (Copy in the possession of 
Judge Howay). Although at the time of the Nootka incident the Foreign Office ac- 
quiesced in the Spanish contention that Perez had discovered Nootka in 1774, subse- 
quent research seems to show that it was another part of the coast where he landed, 
so that the honour of the first discovery belongs to Captain Cook (Howay and Scholefield, 
British Columbia, 1, 41-2, 93-4). 

’Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris; Espagne, 1790, 5 Pers. Mois, f. 96. 

‘MS. Arch. Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. Estado, 4291 (Copy in the possession 
of His Honour Judge Howay). Adequately to present the Spanish side of the contro- 
versy is a matter of extreme difficulty, since neither in the notes presented to the 
British government nor in the confidential papers intended only for the information 
of Floridablanca is there a full and categorical account of the proofs. On the whole 
a just criticism of Spain’s tactics is contained in a pamphlet attributed to Sir James 
Bland Burges, under-secretary of state in 1790, Letters Lately published in the Diary 
on the Subject of the Present Dispute with Spain (Verus, London, 1790), pp. 91-2: 
“The Court of Spain satisfies herself with general assertions, and with a mass 
of vague and undefined claims unsupported by dates, authorities, or anything which 
either in law or in common sense can give them authenticity. .... not a single iota 
is specified, nor is there the smallest ground afforded for judging either of their authen- 
ticity, or of their applying in any degree to the matter in question.” 
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the view of the British Cabinet, and its reply of May 5 declared 
that His Majesty ‘‘can never in any shape accede to those claims 
of exclusive sovereignty, commerce and navigation... and 
particularly that His Majesty will . . . protect his subjects in 
the enjoyment of the right of carrying on their fisheries in the 
Pacific Ocean”’.' The instructions sent on May 4 to Merry, 
the British chargé d’affaires at Madrid, were to the same effect.? 

The debate in the House of Commons on May 6 was signi- 
ficant for the unanimity with which the opposition supported the 
government in opposing the claims of Spain. Pitt, who opened 
the debate, ridiculed the grounds on which Spain asserted ex- 
clusive rights of sovereignty, and pointed out that, unless her 
pretensions were overthrown, she would entirely exclude Britain 
from commerce and fishery in the Pacific and on the west coast 
of the Americas. As for the northwest coast, ‘‘no country could 
claim an exclusive right of commerce and navigation’’.* Fox 
entirely supported Pitt, saying that to claim sovereignty by virtue 
of the Papal Bull, discovery, or ‘“‘by setting up a cross or any other 
token of having been there was equally exploded”. ‘‘Occupancy 
and possession should be considered as the only right and title.” 
The object of the negotiation should be not merely to obtain the 
release of Meares’s ships, but principally to secure the renuncia- 
tion by Spain of her extravagant claims on the Pacific coast and 
the Pacific Ocean. The preparations for war were approved 
with enthusiasm. 

That support of the government was not confined to the 
House was shown by the numbers of pamphlets which appeared 
during this year. Even those which condemned Pitt’s method 
of conducting negotiations dismissed as outworn the reasons 
advanced by Spain for her claims to sovereignty. They declared 
that the formation of colonies was essential, since ‘‘no right but 
that of actual possession or prior occupancy can amount to an 
exclusion of other nations.’’ Discovery ‘‘is a species of claim 
too absurd to be depended upon in these days’’. 


1MS. Arch. Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. Estado, 4291. 

2Leeds to Merry, May 4, 1790: Brit. Mus. MSS. 34431, f. 75. 

’Parl. Hist. of Eng. to 1803, XXVIII, 770. 

‘Tbid., 772-6. 

5Letters on the Present Dispute with Spain (Verus, i.e. Burges), pp. 7-8, 10-11, 25, 
95. V.also A. Dalrymple, The Spanish Pretensions Fairly Discussed, and The Spanish 
Memorial of 4th June Considered (London, 1790); Comments on the Convention with 
Spain (Anon., London, 1790), pp. 6-7, 20-3, and passim. 
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The instructions sent to Fitzherbert, who was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid in May, are of great importance as a 
statement of the British views. Holding as Pitt did that terri- 
torial sovereignty must be ‘‘founded on actual occupation and 
established possession, prior to any other European nation”’, 
he considered that Spain’s claims were invalid ‘‘in any part of 
the continent North of the Spanish settlements in California’’. 
On the future status of the northwest coast he formulated the 
policy: which Spain was compelled to accept in the Convention 
of October 28. ‘‘It should be open to all European nations to 
make such establishments by virtue of a bona-fide purchase, 
occupation and possession; though it would not be just that 
such establishments should exclude other nations from a commerce 
which they had previously carried on upon such coast.” Fitz- 
herbert was instructed to insert in the Convention an articie to 
the effect that “in any settlements to be made either by”’ British 
or Spaniards ‘‘the subjects of the other should have free access 
and liberty of commerce’’. Pitt’s attitude on the freedom of the 
Pacific was equally emphatic. ‘‘The claim of exclusive navi- 
gation or commerce in the American or Pacific Seas is equally 
inadmissible . . . The rights of Spain can only extend to exclude 
British ships from the ports of countries actually in possession 
of Spain, and to carry into effect the necessary regulations for 
preventing a contraband trade with their colonies or settlements; 
and that consequently the court of Spain can have no ground for 
asserting a right to obstruct the general freedom of navigation 
and fisheries in the American or Pacific Seas or to prevent any 
other nations from frequenting any of the unsettled parts of the 
American continent.’'! Fitzherbert was also instructed that 
“‘adequate satisfaction’’ must precede the discussion of the 
Spanish claim to sovereignty at Nootka.’ 

Floridablanca rejected the demand for satisfaction, insisting 
that Spain’s right of exclusive sovereignty had been guaranteed 
‘by every treaty upon record . . for upwards of two centuries’’. 
His only specific reference was to the eighth article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, by which Great Britain and the other signatories had 
guaranteed in perpetuity the integrity of the Spanish Empire 
as it had existed in the reign of Charles II (1665-1700). Florida- 
blanca’s reply did not touch the real point at issue, for he failed 


‘Leeds to Fitzherbert, May 16, 1790; Narrative of Negotiations, 76-82. 
*Ibid., 72-6. 
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to prove that Nootka Sound had formed part of the Spanish 
Empire at that date. He also based his claim on the ground that 
exploring expeditions had been despatched in 1755, 1774, and 
1779, which had carried out ‘‘the usual forms of taking posses- 
sion . . . all along the coasts as far as Prince William’s Sound”’ 
(the southern limit of the Russian possessions in Alaska).! The 
same arguments were adduced in a circular letter sent by Florida- 
blanca to all the courts of Europe on June 4, 1790.? 

Faced by the alternative of fighting Britain and her allies 
single-handed, Floridablanca on July 24 signed a Declaration 
by which Spain agreed to restore Meares’s ships and indemnify 
the owners, and declared her willingness to give satisfaction for 
the injury. Fitzherbert signed a Counter Declaration accepting 
the indemnity and the apology.* These Declarations merely 
repaired the insult which Great Britain felt that she had suffered 
at the hands of Spain, and cleared the ground for an amicable 
arrangement of a modus vivendi for the future. The Cabinet 
was highly pleased with Fitzherbert’s success.‘ 

On August 17 Fitzherbert received additional instructions 
which closely foreshadowed the terms of the Convention of 
October. The Cabinet again refused to recognize Spain’s 
“extensive and chimerical claims of exclusive sovereignty over 
the American continent and the seas adjacent’’; and demanded 
on the northwest coast not exclusive sovereignty for Great 
Britain, but equal freedom of access for both powers.® Since in 
1789 the most northerly of the Spanish settlements was in Northern 
California, Leeds suggested as the northern limit of Spanish 
dominions the thirty-first parallel of north latitude, although he 
was willing to accept the fortieth. Even to the south of this line 
many areas were unoccupied, and by a strict application of the 
British principles might be considered as open to European 
colonization. The Cabinet, however, was willing to regard as 
Spanish districts which ‘‘ though not actually settled or inhabited, 
at least by Spaniards, might nevertheless be shown to be fairly 

1Jbid., 127-31. Brit. Mus. MSS. 34431, f. 403; Howay and Scholefield, British 
Columbia, I, 660-3. 


2Annual Register, 1790, vol. XXXII, 294-8 (published with wrong title and date); 
Manning, Nootka Sound, 393. 
%Annual Register, 1790, XXXII, 300-1. 


‘Leeds to Fitzherbert, August 6, 1790: MS. Arch. Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. 
Estado, 4243. 


5Narrative of Negotiations, 168-93: Leeds to Fitzherbert, Aug. 17, 1790. 
®Jbid., 173, and 175-7. 
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within the actual exercise of their dominion, either by the native 
Indian inhabitants being treated as subjects and living under the 
authority of the Court of Spain, or by any other evidence of such 
places being comprehended within the operation of ordinary and 
regular acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction’’.' 

Since after six weeks of further negotiations no conclusion had 
been reached by October 2, Pitt sent a ten-day ultimatum together 
with two drafts for the Convention of which the Spanish ministry 
might take its choice.2 The two drafts contained substantially 
the same terms except that only one of them provided for the 
definite demarcation of the limits of Spanish exclusive sovereignty. 
While Pitt would have preferred that the Spanish frontiers should 
be clearly demarcated he was willing to forego it. A comparison 
of this despatch and Fitzherbert’s instructions of May 16 and 
August 17 with the Convention of October 28 shows that in every 
essential particular the final arrangement was dictated by Great 
Britain. 

From October 14, the date on which Fitzherbert presented 
the ultimatum, to October 24 Floridablanca tried in vain to 
obtain concessions which would render the Convention more 
palatable to Spanish pride. The opinion of the chief ministers 
of state was overwhelmingly in favour of war, and at the final 
conference on October 23, Floridablanca was still uncertain 
whether the reply which he must give the following morning would 
be for peace or war.’ The Spanish point of view is best seen in 
the advice of an extraordinary Junta of eight of the principal 
ministers convened by Floridablanca on October 21, 22, 24, and 
25. As in all the Spanish state papers Spain’s rights to exclusive 
dominion were taken for granted, no attempt being made to prove 
them save by a few references to ‘immemorial possession”’, ‘‘ treaty 
guarantees’’, and “ prior discovery’’. The British demands were 
as preposterous as their principles of colonial sovereignty, and no 
greater surrender could be required as the result of a disastrous 
war. The Junta therefore urgently advised the rejection of the 
ultimatum.‘ 

Floridablanca, however, agreed to the Convention on October 
24 and signed it on October 28. Articles I and II restored the 
lands of which Meares had been deprived, and promised a just 


1Tbid., 180-1. 

2] bid., 257-85. 

*Jbid., 297-304; Manning, Nootka Sound, 444-5. 

‘MS. Arch. Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. Estado, 4291. 
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reparation for his losses. Article III agreed that the British 
as well as the Spaniards should not be “molested either in navi- 
gating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific Ocean or in 
the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places 
not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their com- 
merce with the natives of the country or of making establishments 
there’. These rights, however, were limited by Article IV which, 
in order to prevent smuggling, forbade British ships to approach 
within ten leagues of any part of the coast already occupied by 
Spain. In other words the British rights were not to be exercised 
in a region which extended roughly from northern California to 
the Island of Chiloé on the Chilean coast.!. Article VI and the 
secret article of the Convention further limited British rights by 
agreeing that in the part of South America unoccupied by Spain 
(the southern part of Chile and the Argentine) neither Britain 
nor Spain should establish any settlements unless some other 
power should do so. Article V established the future status of 
the northwest coast (Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia) 
in accordance with the British demands. At Nootka and else- 
where both British and Spaniards should have free access and 
carry on their commerce without molestation wherever either 
power should form a settlement.’ 

Although the Convention was approved by a large majority 
in the British Parliament, it was very severely criticized by the 
opposition. The government should have obtained exclusive 
sovereignty on the northwest coast instead of merely securing 
equal rights with the Spaniards in trade and settlement. Above 
all, Great Britain had given up her formerly unrestricted rights 
of navigation and fishing in the Pacific, and of trading with the 
natives or forming settlements anywhere along the coasts “‘not 
fortified against us by previous occupancy”’, in return for a partial 
recognition of them. That Spain had always denied these rights 
was, in the words of Fox, ‘‘of no consequence’’.’ 


1Leeds’s despatches to Fitzherbert of August 17 and October 2 gave these as the 
approximate limits of the Spanish dominions (Narrative of Negotiations, 183-7, and 
257-85). Floridablanca placed the most northerly of the Spanish settlements, apart 
from Nootka, at San Francisco (Floridablanca to Iriarte, Nov. 21, 1790: MS. Arch. 
Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. Estado, 2848). 

2Manning, Nootka Sound, 454-66. In 1793 Spain paid to Meares and his associ- 
ates $210,000, ‘“‘a very liberal allowance’’ which ‘‘far exceeded any actual losses”’ 
(Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, I, 156). 

3Parl. Hist. Eng., XXVIII, 977-8, 990-7; Comments on the Convention with Spain 
(London, 1790), pp. 11-25. 
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Pitt and the Cabinet, however, were entirely satisfied with 
the Convention, and with good reason. Hitherto British ships 
had carried on trade and fishing in the Pacific only on sufferance, 
and were always exposed to the risk of capture by Spain. The 
Convention had formally established the freedom of the Pacific, 
except in Spanish territorial waters. As to the limitations to 
British rights contained in Article IV, it is difficult to see what 
other course the Ministry could have adopted unless they were 
prepared to admit that they refused to recognize the right of 
Spain to monopolize the trade of her own dominions.! 

The Spanish were entirely in agreement with the British 
ministers as to the significance of the Convention. Floridablanca 
was bitterly attacked for signing it, and his fall from power in 
1792 is said to have been due principally to this cause.2 Don 
Iriarte was merely expressing the opinion of his brother ministers 
when he wrote to Floridablanca on October 28: ‘‘This means 
nothing less than ceding the Indies to the English.’’ ‘‘In it 
[the Convention] has been conceded to England what has always 
been resisted and refused to all powers since the discovery of the 
Indies; and the concession means much to us.’ Floridablanca 
tried to excuse himself by the plea that the agreement had been 
‘‘made to avoid a ruinous war for the time and reserve it in case 
of necessity to a more felicitous occasion’’. He hinted that it was 
proposed to observe the Convention only until Spain felt strong 
enough to reassert her ancient rights. The Spanish Empire 
rested on monopoly, and the renaissance of its power under the 
late king Charles III had threatened once more to rivet the chains 
of privilege on the Pacific. He had raised Spain’s prestige and 
power almost to the height which it had attained in the glorious 
days of the sixteenth century. In the year 1790 the dry-rot which 
reduced the monarchy to the lowest depths of degradation under 
Napoleon had not appreciably affected that imposing structure. 
The Convention was the first express renunciation of Spain’s 


1Parl. Hist. Eng., XXVIII; 933-77, 979-82, 1002. The opinion of the Cabinet 
is given in the following letter of Aust to Auckland, Nov. 4, 1790: ‘‘The Convention... 
contains everything we demanded ... this glorious termination of a business” 
(Brit. Mus. MSS. 34434, f. 20). V. also Burges to Auckland, Nov. 12, 1790 (Brit. 
Mus. MSS. 34434, f. 58). 

2?Manning, Nootka Sound, 459. 

3Jriarte to Floridablanca, Oct. 28, 1790 (MS. Arch. Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. 
Estado, 2848). 

‘Floridablanca to Iriarte, Nov. 21, 1790 (MS. Arch. Hist. Nacional, Madrid, Sec. 
Estado, 2848). 
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ancient claim to exclusive sovereignty over the American shores 
of the Pacific Ocean and the South Seas, and marked the beginning 
of the collapse of her Empire.! 

Indirectly, one result of the Convention was to secure British 
Columbia for the British Empire. Had it not been for Pitt’s 
action the overtures then in progress between Spain and Russia 
would probably have led to the division between them of the 
whole Pacific coast; but there is no ground for the belief that to 
secure an outlet for Canada on the Pacific formed any part of his 
plans. The object which he followed and achieved was to make 
the northwest coast a sort of No Man’s Land where neither 
Britain nor Spain had rights of sovereignty, open to all on equal 
terms, and to postpone the question of its possession to an in- 
definite future. The agreement which finally settled the Nootka 
question in 1794 and was carried out in 1795 arranged that the 
Spaniards were to hand over to the British the lands of which 
they had been dispossessed, and that both powers were then to 
withdraw. Either might erect temporary buildings, but neither 
was to “form any permanent establishment . . . or claim any 
right of sovereignty or territorial dominion there to the ex- 
clusion of the other’’.? 

In addition to the evidence in the despatches quoted above, 
further light is thrown on this question by three documents 
written in 1793. Captain Vancouver had been sent to Nootka 
in 1792 to receive its surrender, but the Spanish governor, Quadra, 
refused to hand over any territority except the plot (some hundred 
yards square) on which Meares’s house had stood in 1788, holding 
that this was the only land which the British had ever possessed. 
This Vancouver declined to accept. The comment made on his re- 
fusal by Fitzherbert (Lord St. Helens) to Lord Grenville, the foreign 
secretary, was as follows: ‘I most sincerely lament that Captain 
Vancouver was not content to receive back the territory in question 
on the terms offered by the Spaniard, as it would have secured 
the point of honour which we now know past a doubt to have 
been the only point worth contesting; and he might safely have 
left the right to the domain utile (?) of Macuina’s village [the 
Indian chief of Nootka] to be tossed up for by the Duc de la 
Alcudia [the Spanish prime minister] and me, or decided by single 


1Rose, Pitt and National Revival, 568, 587-8; Manning, Nootka Sound, 363-4, 
461-2. 


2Jbid., 468-71. 
3Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, I, 178-89. 
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combat between that chief and Captn. Meares.’ A _ Foreign 
Office memorandum on the same subject regarded Vancouver's 
action as natural but regrettable. ‘All that we really are anxious 
about . . . is the safety of our national honour, which renders 
a restitution necessary. The extent of that restitution is not of 
much moment.’ The same attitude is seen in the instructions 
sent to St. Helens with regard to the negotiations which he was 
then carrying on for the restoration of British territory at Nootka. 
The Convention of 1790 ‘was certainly never intended to set up 
any claims on the part of the King to the exclusive possession of 
the port of Nootka . . . Nor was it at all in the contemplation of 
His Majesty to establish a settlement at Nootka... The 
national honour of Great Britain will be satisfied, and the right 
(at first disputed by Spain) of the King’s subjects to settle or 
trade on these coasts be sufficiently established by the actual 
restitution of any tract however small, provided it is understood 
that the intention of the Court of Spain in making such restitution 
is to restore thereby all that was actually possessed by the 
British subjects and that the restitution itself is not accompanied 
by unjustifiable reserves, or by claims of exclusive possession in 
the lands immediately adjacent, which render it nugatory.”’ 
The despatch then outlined the solution of the dispute given 
above which was eventually accepted by Spain. In other words 
the purpose of the whole negotiation, in so far as it was concerned 
with the northwest coast, was to vindicate the British principles 
of colonial sovereignty, and not to secure new dominions for the 
crown. 


LENNOX MILLS 


1Copy of a letter of St. Helens to Grenville, June 26, 1793, in the Provincial Arch- 
ives, Victoria. 

*Home Office, C. O. 5, 187, undated and unsigned memorandum probably by 
Grenville (copy in Provincial Archives, Victoria). 

‘Copy of instructions to St. Helens, probably by Grenville, dated August 9, 1793, 
in Provincial Archives, Victoria. 








CREDIT AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL ACT 


OW credit, lavishly given, half ruined the colony and helped 
to bring about the enactment of the Constitutional Act is a 
chapter in Canadian history hitherto unwritten. The involved 
finance of Sir Frederick Haldimand (a phase of Haldimand’s 
career avoided by those writers who have dealt with him), and 
his relations with the Honourable John Cochrane, scion of an 
influential British family, the extraordinary custom of the issue, 
for governmental requirements, of bills of exchange on a loose 
and extravagant credit system, the resulting commercial débécle 
of 1783 and the bitter controversy which ensued over the courts 
and laws of the province and which culminated in the bloodless 
revolution of 1791, form a sequence of events of interest and im- 
portance. The story commences within a decade after the con- 
quest and runs intermittently for a score of years. With its 
concomitants, it occupied the centre of the Canadian stage and 
involved the fortunes of many men. 

After the Peace of Paris, the imperial government continued 
to maintain large numbers of regular troops in America. The 
supply and payment of these men was at first effected by the 
process of having the commander-in-chief draw bills of exchange 
directly upon the paymaster-general in England. This was a 
financial operation of considerable magnitude, and, as bills were 
sometimes drawn for large amounts within short periods of time, 
the exchanges were then unduly depressed and very considerable 
loss resulted to the public. To obviate these losses, in 1767 a 
contract was entered into by the commissioners of the Treasury 
with Messrs. Fludgen and Drummond, by which these gentlemen 
were to have delivered to them all moneys issued from the Treasury 
for remittance to America; these moneys were to be turned into 
Spanish gold and silver coins and to be paid over (as they were 
called for) to the deputy paymasters in the colonies. The Crown 
was to receive all interest and profits on the transactions and to 
pay all the charges arising. For their services, Fludgen and 
Drummond were to receive a commission of one and one-half per 
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cent. of the moneys delivered to them.' It was anticipated that, 
by this arrangement, the exchange would be stabilized and the 
necessity for remittance of specie avoided.? 

The contractors’ system appears to have been to appoint an 
agent in each important centre. To him the local commander 
made known his financial wants in the form of requisitions. The 
agent then issued bills of exchange on the contractors and, from 
the cash which he obtained by their sale to merchants and others 
who had remittances to make to Great Britain, filled the requisi- 
tion. When this system was introduced into Canada is uncer- 
tain. Two letters of 1776, one to Burgoyne and one to Carleton,* 
speak of large supplies of specie being sent out, and request both 
generals not to draw bills, except on notification or under absolute 
necessity. No mention is made of the exchange contract system. 
A letter of 1777,* on the other hand, specifically mentions the 
remitter’s agent, so that the system was certainly in operation 
by that year. 

Haldimand arrived at Quebec in June, 1778. By this time 
Burgoyne had surrendered and the ultimate outcome of the war 
was dubious. As a result, the Loyalist problem was on the 
horizon and the attitude of the Indian allies was beginning to be 
uncertain; these two facts were shortly to cause the expenditure 
of the Crown in Canada to increase enormously. And Haldimand 
was self-confessedly a child in money matters. Events thus 
were conspiring to provide an opportunity for maladministration 
and corruption. 

On the advice of Dunn, Haldimand, shortly after his arrival, 
recommended to the home government the remittance of a con- 
siderable amount of specie.* If specie were not sent out, the 
merchants ‘will, of course, take the advantage and keep their 
money, so as to oblige the agent here to give them bills at a low 
exchange’”’.?. In 1775, the government had from this cause lost 
about ten per cent. on the total of its bills.§ Haldimand never 


1Canadian Archives, Haldimand Papers (or ‘B’ Series), Volume 37, p. 42: Articles 
of the Agreement, March 6, 1767. (These papers are hereafter referred to merely as 
‘B’ followed directly by volume number). 

2B 37, p. 38: Secretary Cooper of the Board of Treasury to Gage, March 12, 1767. 

3B 38, p. 41: March 29; and B 46, p. 16: June 20. 

4B 38, p. 56: Treasury to Carleton, March 26. 

‘e.g. B55, p. 180. 

‘Haldimand to the Treasury, July 28, 1778. 


7Dunn to Haldimand, July 23, 1778, B 198, p. 25. 
8Ibid. 
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ceased to recommend this course, but despite his advice very 
little specie was received during his term of office.' How the 
exchanges were kept up and loss avoided on government bills, 
will appear later. 

In July of the next year, the exchange contractors (now Harley 
and Drummond) apprised the Treasury that they had found it 
necessary to remove their Quebec agents, Drummond and Jordon, 
and were sending out, in their stead, the Honourable John Coch- 
rane.2, Cochrane, a young man of twenty-nine and the third 
son of the eighth Earl of Dundonald, arrived the following Octo- 
ber. He evidently lost no time in estimating the general financial 
situation, for we find him writing to Haldimand about it on 
October 22° with all the assurance of one who had been in business 
in the country for years. Every shilling, he says, required for the 
service must be obtained before the close of navigation, a ‘‘ thing 
that from my experience has been found impracticable”. The 
only expedient that will suit the case is that of giving bills of 
exchange on credit. This is a practice, we gather from later 
correspondence, quite adapted to the conditions of the country: 
the merchants receive their consignments of goods from England 
in the summer and autumn and dispose of them during the rest 
of the year. Obviously, they have little cash to give for bills 
until their goods are sold. It apparently is and has been the 
customary usage; the bills have been sold in the autumn on a 
deposit of, say, one-half their face value and interest has been 
charged on the unpaid balance, which has been liquidated as 
money has come in during the winter. The risks from this, 
especially at such a time, are obvious. Trade is galloping along 
with its usual war-time gait, a sudden slowing-up of which will 
certainly occur on peace being made. Moreover, the province 
stands in daily expectation of invasion. Quite possibly many of 
the debtors by bills issued would be glad to have their obligations 
conveniently discharged by the arrival of a rebel army; they 
might, indeed, to that end be not unwilling to lend their aid to 
such an army.‘ It is no surprise to find the contractors for- 
bidding their agent to indulge in the practice. In fact, it is to be 


‘Supplies were sent on several occasions, but were either diverted to other points 
or lost by capture; see B 47, p. 39; B 55, p. 34; Q 18, p. 71; B. 59, p. 89. 

2B 46, p. 162: July 30, 1779. 

3B 209, p. 6. 

‘See especially Canadian Archives Series Q, Vol. 18, p. 65: Haldimand to Ger- 
maine, Nov. 28, 1780. 
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suspected that it is from want of adherence to orders in this 
regard that the previous agents have been dismissed. Cochrane, 
however, decides that he must over-ride his employers’ instruc- 
tions and continue credit. He asks Haldimand to point this out 
to the Treasury, in an effort to obtain official sanction for it. 
In another direction, he lays the foundation for his future opera- 
tions by representing that ‘‘it must be left to the discretion of 
the agent to provide a sufficient sum over and above what may 
be required by your Excellency whenever the Exchange shall be 


at a rate to warrant his so doing.’’"' Haldimand innocently 
agrees to all this and, as he has been requested, informs the 
Treasury that there is no alternative to bills on credit: ‘I wish 


to observe to their Lordships that upon the strictest enquiry the 
inconveniences he [Cochrane] sets forth are absolutely unavoid- 
able. Whenever a Requisition for any considerable sum is made, 
bills must be given on credit, for perhaps half, sometimes more 
than half of the sum, according to the demand made, and the 
state of cash in the Merchants’ hands.’’ He recognizes the risk, 
but thinks that, as the persons to whom credit is given are well 
known, little loss will be experienced.* 

That exchange matters were on their old footing should, from 
Haldimand’s above-mentioned letter, have been known in England 
early in 1780. No action, however, seems to have been taken 
until the following August, when Harley and Drummond wrote 
to Cochrane, absolutely forbidding the use of credit. But as 
this letter was not received until May, 1781, as the Treasury 
appears to have ignored the whole question, and as no specie was 
received in Canada,‘ no change of practice was made throughout 
1780 and bills were granted upon similar credit terms to those 
of the preceding year. Haldimand was increasingly uneasy 
about the custom and sent off at least three letters to the home 
authorities deprecating it and asking for positive instructions upon 


bid., p. 7. 

2B 59, p. 65: Haldimand to the Treasury, Oct. 24, 1779. An interesting example 
of like conditions producing like results is to be found in the action of the military 
authorities at Quebec during the first decade of the nineteenth century. The stress of 
war again caused financial policy to yield to the logic of circumstances and certain 
merchants of Quebec received bills of exchange on quite long credits. See Canadian 
Archives, Series C, Vol. 324, p. 90; Vol. 325, p. 26; and the Quebec Mercury, November 
24, 1806. 

3B 210, p. 12: August 8. 


‘The convoy sent out in the spring of 1780 was dispersed or captured (B 47, p. 
39: Dec. 22, 1781). 
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it. Cochrane, he said, could not disregard his employers’ orders 
another year and nothing but a very large remittance of specie 
would prevent the exchange from falling very low. He, Haldi- 
mand, would be most reluctant to give official sanction to the 
practice; if government authorized credit to be granted, it would 
assume the responsibility; and the risk of loss, especially in case 
of an invasion, would be much increased.? 

Notwithstanding these representations, no instructions were 
issued by the Treasury until July 14, 1781,° and as this letter 
does not appear to have been received by Haldimand, he was in 
exactly the same situation in 1781 as he had been in for the 
two previous years. Meanwhile, Harley and Drummond’s letter 
had come to hand, its terms were much too positive for Cochrane 
to disregard, and some decision on Haldimand’s part became 
necessary. On June 1, Cochrane wrote to him, ‘were I literally 
to observe and strictly to adhere to the letter of their [Harley 
and Drummond’s] instructions, it would be utterly impossible 
either to comply with, or fully to provide for Your Excellency’s 
Requisition within the short period of transacting Business in this 
Country: it moreover appears to me, that the Spirit of these 
Instructions can only mean, that Messrs. Harley and Drummond 
shall not be personally answerable for any eventual loss that may 
arise. . . .’* Haldimand submitted the letter to certain of 
his advisers, who, in turn, ‘“‘from their knowledge of the country 
being enabled to state that as long as Government had great 
demands for money, a great deal of credit must unavoidably be 
given”’, recommended that he authorize credit to be granted, 
subject to certain restrictions which they enumerated. The 
question as to the violation of these restrictions afterwards became 
the centre of contention between the governor and Cochrane. 
Briefly, they required that the remitters’ agent must inform the 
governor in writing of (1) the applications made for bills on 
credit, (2) the credit standing of the applicant, both generally 
and with regard to bills previously issued him, (3) the date of 

1In July, 1782 (B 55: July 17, 1782) Haldimand gave the following estimate of 
the effect of supplies of specie upon exchange: 

£100,000 remitted each spring: service amply provided for: bills at par. 

£50,000 remitted each spring: minimum: bills at 5-6 % discount. 

None remitted each spring: bills at 15-20% discount: great likelihood of com- 
bines among merchants to withhold their cash and still further depress the exchanges. 

20 18, p. 68, p. 65; B 55, p. 34. 

*B 47, p. 34. 

‘Q 18, p. 74; Cochrane to Haldimand, June 1, 1781. 
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commencement of interest on bills given. Also the agent must 
(4) take “an obligation payable on demand”’ from the person 
receiving the bills, (5) render quarterly accounts of balances due 
and interest received. Subject to these conditions, Haldimand, 
as governor, assumed the responsibility, taking occasion, in his 
letter to Cochrane, to express anxiety as to the practice.2 At 
the same time, Haldimand informs the Treasury of his action and 
again prays for instructions. It is to be noted that he definitely 
states that he “finds it most eligible to continue the Practice 
hitherto invariably used, of giving credit for such parts of the 
amounts of Bills as cannot be paid in ready money’”’.® 

Three days after the much safe-guarded authorization, Coch- 
rane asks Haldimand for a temporary suspension of the restric- 
tions, giving as his reasons the sudden sailing of certain ships and 
the necessity of issuing bills forthwith to go by them. Haldi- 
mand, still full of confidence in the agent’s integrity and dis- 
cretion, grants it. It is quite certain that Cochrane abused this 
confidence. In the few remaining days of June, he granted credit 
to the extent of some one hundred thousand pounds, of which 
over seventy-one thousand pounds was to the single house of 
Shaw and Fraser.’ By no possible stretch of the imagination 
could he have fancied that, if these credits had been submitted 
in writing to the governor, they would have been approved of. 
In fact, he appears carefully to have kept the details of them from 
the governor’s knowledge. Shaw and Fraser, for their part, 
took advantage of this flood of easy money to “‘corner”’ the rum 
supply. Presumably they foresaw still higher prices for this 
military necessity if the war continued; unfortunately for them, 
the peace of 1783 caught them with a large stock on their hands 
and prices rapidly broke. Other attempts at monopoly are also 
rather vaguely alluded to in the correspondence of the time.’ 
fi The succeeding autumn witnessed a further abuse of the 
governor’s confidence, and it was from this period that the 
friction between the two began. Before setting off for Montreal 


1B 210, p. 77. 

2B 209, p. 86: June 12, 1781. 

8Q 18, p. 71 (Italics are the writer’s). 

*B 209, p. 109. 

5B 209, p. 105: Mathews to Cochrane, April 24, 1783; Haldimand to Williams, 
April 28. 

°B 55, p. 87. 

7E.g., B 55, p. 143. 
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Cochrane had obtained a verbal dispensation from the first and 
second restrictions, and under cover of this he gave credit to Mon- 
treal firms to the amount of £249,244, which was a sum very 
much in excess of anything the governor had contemplated. 
Returning from Montreal, Cochrane had met Haldimand coming 
up, and, without disclosing his transactions, sought and obtained 
a similar dispensation for Quebec, the governor merely bidding 
him ‘‘do for the best’. By way of doing for the best, Cochrane 
granted nearly £450,000 more credit, making altogether £843,000 
of credit bills drawn between June 12 and November 21, 1781, 
under cover of the discretionary latitude granted by the governor 
as one gentleman to (as he imagined) another. Haldimand was 
ignorant of all these transactions until the following February.’ 
In his explanations to the government he stated that he had made 
requisitions to Cochrane to the amount of some £800,000, in- 
tending these to be merely indicative of the total that might be 
required before the following spring. Cochrane had taken ad- 
vantage of the letter of the law, by drawing at once for the full 
amount of the requisitions. He had overdrawn by two or three 
hundred thousand pounds.* In any case, Cochrane’s action 
had fully alarmed the governor and he immediately took steps to 
safeguard the interests of the Crown. From the winter of 1782, 
the former very amicable relations between the two ceased.’ 
More or less desultory negotiations went on during the spring 
and summer. From Haldimand’s letter of February 21, scolding 
Cochrane for having granted so much credit and declaring that 
he has overstepped any verbal latitude that may have been given 
him,® Cochrane conceived that the governor was attempting, in 
spite of his assumption of responsibility, to limit the government’s 
liability; he, therefore, refused to give information required of 
him by Haldimand as to the state of individual accounts, total 
sums outstanding, and amount of interest received until he knew 
‘‘whether His Excellency would guarantee from all risks and 
accidents all the balances due to those debts which he had had 

1B 208, p. 6 et seq.: Speech of the Judges of the Quebec Court of Common Pleas 


prefixed to their judgment of August 16, 1783. 

*Tbid. 

3B 210, p. 55: Haldimand to Cochrane, Feb. 21, 1782; B 55, p. 143: Haldimand to 
Germaine, March 5, 1782. 

4B 55, p. 180. 

5In 1780, Haldimand had recommended Cochrane for the Co 
however, appointed (B 55, p. 32). 

6B 210, p. 55. 


uncil; he was not, 
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the honour of handing him a list of January last, and at the same 
time become responsible for the payment of the money he had 
been under the necessity of borrowing on his personal security 
for carrying on the Public service’’.!. His Excellency apparently 
preferred to do without the information, and we hear nothing 
more of the question of responsibility until the next year. 

One further clash occurs over the disposition of a consignment 
of specie (£128,000) received in June, 1782. This was the first 
hard cash received since 1779, and Haldimand forbade Cochrane 
to pay it out without his written consent. Cochrane, in effect, 
tells the governor that, the money having been consigned to him 
personally, as the remitters’ agent, he will do as he pleases with 
it.2, And apparently he does. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury had at last taken cognizance of the 
practice of credit. A lengthy minute of December 22, 17813 
notes the very large sums drawn for from Quebec, requires a strict 
accounting for them on the part of the governor, warns against 
undue amounts in future, except on the approval of government, and 
forbids the practice of issuing bills on credit. This minute went 
forward with a covering letter on January 14, 1782,‘ and was 
received in Quebec late in the following June. A further minute 
of April 23° still more emphatically disapproves of credit, and 
states that, from the information available, there has never at 
any time been any necessity for the practice. The reasoning 
of this document, however, is too abstract and takes too little 
notice of local conditions. 

Haldimand’s reply to the Treasury, of July 17,° explains the 
necessity for the large total of expenditure by referring to the 
matters of Indian presents and the ingress of the Loyalists. 
Once more, he states that credit on bills has alone prevented 
losses on exchange, which might have gone as high as twelve 
per cent.’ He expects no bad debts from the amounts out- 
standing, and as government has assumed the risk, it earns the 
interest charged. He still, to a certain extent, constitutes him- 
self an apologist for Cochrane’s methods, if not for Cochrane. 


1B 210, p. 59: June 18, 1782. 
2B 209, p. 24: July 1, 1782. 
8B 47, p. 39. 

‘B 47, p. 78. 

’B 47, p. 65. 

®B 55, p. 180. 

7See, in this connection, his second letter of July 17, summarized in note 17. 
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The issue of bills on credit, pursuant to the very definite orders 
of the Treasury, was, of course, immediately prohibited.! 

Matters now rested until the following spring (1783), when 
manoeuvring began again. On April 20, the governor notes that 
Cochrane has overpaid his requisitions and that debts of £102,000 
are still outstanding. He wishes to know whether Cochrane 
considers this sum at the risk of government: if so, its collection 
must be proceeded with at once.2 Cochrane gives a very evasive, 
and rather insolent reply and invites the governor to collect this 
money if he can*. Also, a point which will come up again, he 
admits that the previous autumn he drew for a much greater sum 
than Haldimand’s requisitions, mainly ‘“‘to enable the merchants 
already indebted to carry on their business and settle at last 
without loss’’.4 That is, he was “‘carrying’’ these men to whom 
he had extended credit, much as a bank now often “‘carries’’ a 
more or less insolvent merchant to whom it has made a loan, 
in the hope of finally recovering its money when its debtor gets 
on his feet again. Shaw and Fraser had again received the lion’s 
share of the credit he had granted. 

On April 24 Haldimand, through his secretary, returned a very 
restrained reply. Cochrane had evidently mistaken the intent 
of the letter of the twentieth. The general’s intention was to know 
whether, from the fact of his having overpaid the requisitions, 
Cochrane had not voluntarily taken upon himself the debts out- 
standing from June, 1781 (which was the month in which the 
governor first assumed responsibility). These debts were now 
twenty-two months old, and such a long credit could never have 
been contemplated when the original arrangement was made. 
The house of Shaw and Fraser alone had been carrying since 
1780 a debt which had steadily mounted from £54,000 to £71,000, 
exclusive of interest. The governor deemed he was quite 
within his rights in interfering. 


1Jbid. and also B 209, p. 99. 

2B 210, p. 170: Secretary Mathews to Cochrane. 

8B 210, p. 172: Cochrane to Mathews, April 23, ‘‘As to my declaring at this late 
period whether I consider these debts as at the risk of Government or not, in consequence 
of his regulations to me, is a matter of too much consequence for me to determine upon, 
the affair has already been referred at home where it now rests—and I have only to 
adhere to the orders received from my employers who have invested me with full power, 
without any reference to consult his Excellency in the management of my business.” 

‘Ibid. 

5B 59, p. 132. 

6B 209, p. 105. 
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Just at this stage, a mail came in from England which hardened 
the whole situation. Cochrane received a letter from his employ- 
ers, stating the surprise they had experienced on finding themselves 
drawn upon for a sum so much in excess of the general’s indi- 
cations. ‘‘Giving your letter a second reading, some expression 
therein mentioned, led us into a suspicion that some hidden 
transaction was at the bottom, and to our astonishment we found 
you engaged in a speculation infinitely greater than that under- 
taken by your predecessors and for which they were superseded 
by you.’ They therefore notified Cochrane of his dismissal 
and the impending arrival of his successor. His power to draw 
bills was revoked from the time of the receipt of the letter. 

Haldimand, in his turn, by the important Treasury despatch 
of January 2, 1783, was informed that Harley and Drummond 
have applied for the payment of bills drawn on them by Cochrane 
to the amount of £221,000 over and above all the governor's 
requisitions of which the Treasury had had notification. The 
Treasury was “‘ persuaded that such a sum must have been drawn 
without his knowledge or countenance’’, and had exacted security 
from the contractors for repayment unless “requisitions from you 
to their Agent shall be produced within nine Calendar months”’ 
from December 28, 1782. As we have noticed above, this very 
large total was the money which Cochrane had advanced to cer- 
tain merchants, particularly Shaw and Fraser, in the autumn of 
1782. As it afterwards turned out, Haldimand was quite in 
the dark as to these transactions until he received this letter. 
The despatch goes on to state that their Lordships are much 
worried over the large sums outstanding on credits formerly 
issued, and desire that — and this was the authority on which 
Haldimand grounded all his future actions — “if the whole 
of the sum outstanding has not been paid before you receive this 
letter, you will on no account grant any further indulgence but 
rigidly exact the immediate payment of it’’. 

With such definite orders, the governor’s course was quite 
clear, and on April 28 Jenkyns Williams, the solicitor-general, re- 
ceived instructions to proceed with the collection of the debts 
still owing on the bills of exchange drawn in June, 1781. The 
bulk of these, it will be remembered, £71,000, or more than two- 
thirds of the total, was owing by the house of Shaw and Fraser. 

‘Harley and Drummond to Cochrane, Feb. 7, 1783 (B 210, p. 261). 

*B 47, p. 80. 

3p. 131. 
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The matter then shifts into the region of legal niceties. The 
chief point at issue was whether Cochrane would “‘lend his name”’ 
in a suit for the recovery of the debts; that is, would he, along 
with the Crown, become the plaintiff. The upshot of the ne- 
gotiations was that he would not lend his name unless the total 
debts of the two years 1781 and 1782 were sued for... Haldimand 
refused to lump the two years together, quite properly pointing 
out that while the debts of 1781 were at the distinct risk of the 
Crown, those of 1782, granted by Cochrane on his own initiative, 
were Harley and Drummond’s concern, security having been 
exacted from them in England to cover this very eventuality.’ 
Cochrane having refused to associate himself with the Crown, 
Haldimand, after taking the opinions of both the attorney- 
general and the solicitor-general, decided to sue him directly. 
The effects of Shaw and Fraser, the defendant’s principal debtors, 
were to be seized under an article of the French code marchand, 
known as the ‘“‘saizie conservatoire”’. 

Monk, the attorney-general, advised against the suit on the 
ground that the debt of Shaw and Fraser was a private debt due to 
Cochrane, and that the government would have little chance of 
recovering it.2 The solicitor-general, however, contended that 
as Cochrane had neglected to take the securities required under 
the restrictions originally imposed on him (it was made abund- 
antly clear that he had so neglected‘) and as he had refused to aid 
in the recovery of the debts due to the Crown, he had made himself 
liable for their payment. This opinion was destined to be upheld 
by the courts. 

Cochrane, on his part, did his best to persuade the governor 
not to prosecute. In a well reasoned letter of April 29, after a 
pious expression of concern for the public welfare, he states that, 
during his four years as agent, over two million pounds have 
passed through his hands on government account, on all of which 
the exchange has been close to par. Had the credit system not 
been used, supposing the loss on exchange to have been only five 
per cent. (a very moderate estimate), government’s loss would 
have been one hundred thousand pounds. The government, 
therefore, should regard one hundred thousand pounds of bad 


1B 210, p. 180, p. 181; B 209, p. 45. 
2B 209, p. 114. 

3B 210, p. 195: May 3. 

*B 209, p. 120, etc. 

5B 209: May 6, 1783. 
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debts with complacency. Again, his total outstanding debts 
(£271,045 cy.) are due from sixty or seventy persons. ‘‘To 
demand instant payment is a matter totally impossible, and to 
prosecute would involve every individual in certain ruin and an 
immense loss to Government . . . Supposing the different 
merchants deliver up their effects, would it . . . . be 
advisable so to do? Certainly not, the goods would sell for no- 
thing. . . . .I1 am certain one third, if not a half of the 
whole outstanding debts will be absolutely lost. . . . my 
clear opinion is by no means to have recourse to violent measures, 
as it will not answer and absolutely ruin the country to no manner 
of purpose whatever, by a general persecution unheard of in a 
commercial country.’ Excellent reasoning and sound common 
sense. Unfortunately, Haldimand had his orders and, as a 
soldier, was determined to obey them. It would have been well 
for all concerned if there had been a more equal division of saga- 
city and integrity between the two principals. 

On three further occasions, May 16, May 18, and June 13,? 
Cochrane asked the governor to withdraw his suit, on grounds 
substantially the same as those given above. On April 30, he had 
informed the governor that Shaw and Fraser were willing to make 
an assignment for the security of their creditors,* and, in the 
letter of May 16, he states that the assignment has actually been 
made to him. He invites the governor to co-operate in admin- 
istering their estate in the public interests. For this death-bed 
repentance, however, his sole reward is to be snubbed: “I have 
received your letter of yesterday and cannot comply with its 
contents—The orders of the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury require of me to exact immediate payment of the Debts 
due upon Bills of Exchange of the year 1781. Your conduct in 
not ‘taking the Securities agreeably to the 4th Article of the 
Instruction, and in giving so very extensive Credit in contra- 
diction to another Article of them, to Messrs. Shaw & Fraser— 
And in refusing to lend your name and Assistance for the Recovery 
of the Debts due for Bills in 1781, leave me no alternative but 
the Suit which the Solicitor General has instituted against you in 


the Court of Common Pleas, in order to secure the Interest of the 
Public.’” 


1B 210, p. 181. 

2B 209, pp. 25, 27, 30. 

5B 209, p. 45. 

‘B 209, p. 111: Haldimand to Cochrane. 
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On May 14, the effects of Shaw and Fraser were attached by 
Sheriff Shepherd on behalf of the Crown.! Shortly afterward 
a second suit was begun, for the recovery of credits granted by 
Cochrane to various other merchants, amounting in all to £30,000 
and distributed among twenty-three men, included among whom 
were the Lymburners, the Frobishers, Simon Fraser, Sr., George 
Allsopp, and, in fact, most of the more prominent merchants of 
the province.2. It is very easy to understand what a hornet’s 
nest was being stirred up, particularly as the proceedings came at 
a time when peace and Cochrane’s easy money had brought every 
merchant to the verge of ruin.* 

The affair now leaves the realms of exchange and becomes a 
legal proceeding, with, however, a slowly gathering political tinge. 
On June 16, 1783, the exchange contract system ended, Harley 
and Drummond’s agreement expiring on that date, and thereafter 
government supplies of money, apart from local revenue, were 
obtained by bills drawn directly on the paymaster-general. 
Harley and Drummond still continued to be interested in the 
suits, of course, as their only hope of redeeming their securities 
from the Treasury lay in recovery from the estates of the persons 
to whom the overdrafts had been given. Their agent, Cochrane’s 
successor, was David Gordon. 

The Shaw and Fraser suit was determined on August 16, the 
Court of Common Pleas (Judges Mabane, Dunn, and Pierre 
Panet) giving judgment in favour of the Crown on the grounds 
that in contravention of the governor’s “restrictions” of June 12, 
1781, Cochrane had taken no proper obligations from the persons 
to whom he had given credit and that he had refused to join in 
their prosecution. He was found liable for £45,000 (or a little 
more than half the amount sued for by the Crown), towards which 
sum the seized effects of Shaw and Fraser were to go. Gordon, 
on behalf of Harley and Drummond, had reserved to him ‘the 
right of opposition to the delivery of the moneys arising”’.‘ 

The following spring (1784), the second suit was also decided 
against Cochrane for £19,050 and costs, also to be raised by at- 
tachment of the effects of his debtors. Both judgments were 


1B 212, p. 195. 

2Q 30—3, p. 840. 

3Owing to the credits, London merchants had sent out a much greater quantity 
of merchandise than the country could consume. Many failures were in consequence 


expected (B 56, p. 83; G 57, p. 530; Haldimand’s letters of June 1 and 4, 1783). 
‘B 212—1, p. 414. 
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appealed, but the original verdicts were sustained.' Available 
records show about £30,000 to have been paid in satisfaction of the 
claims of the Crown.2. The balance was remitted by Dorchester’s 


commission of 1788, to consideration of which we shall have to 
return later. 


Were the matter merely a commonplace incident in high 
finance at the public’s expense, its narration might well terminate 
at this point. But it was rather more than that: it gave rise to 
legal and constitutional issues of the first importance and had 
a direct bearing on the constitution of 1791. These issues centred 
round the condition of the courts of the province. The dis- 
satisfaction of the English merchants with the confusion in the 
laws and their application began, of course, with the British 
conquest and, though repressed by the war, had been growing 
with the years.* Now came peace and close upon its heels the 
veritable earthquake of the Cochrane suits, reaching far and 
wide throughout the province and threatening almost every 
merchant of importance in it with bankruptcy and ruin.‘ It 
was natural that an attempt should be made to change a system 
which, rightly or wrongly, the business community believed to 


be responsible for much of the prevailing uncertainty and dis- 
tress. 


19 31—1, p. 22. 

*Minutes of the Privy Council of Quebec, Books E-11, p. 316; E-111, p. 441. 

§See in this connection, the two studies on ‘“The struggle over the Laws of Canada,” 
by Messrs. William Smith and F. H. Soward in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
for June, 1920, pages 166-186, and December, 1924, pages 314-335. 

‘Numerous suits for recovery of Cochrane's credits were going on in 1784 at 
Montreal, where they were conducted by Mr. Davison on behalf of the Crown (Can- 
adian Archives, Internal Correspondence of the Province of Quebec, May-June,, 
1788, document 7). See also Quebec Legislative Council Minutes, Book E-111, p. 441; 
Alexander Gray to the Committee on Public Accounts, June 6, 1788. Gray acted 
in the Cochrane matter for Williams from 1784 to 1786, ‘enforcing payments from 
sundry debtors or defending appeals raised by them”’. These cases involved ‘‘the 
principal merchants of Quebec and Montreal"’. From B 209, one gathers that numerous 
private suits, growing out of the original action, went on for two years or more. See 
also C. O. 42, vol. 18, p. 11; Geo. Dyer to Nepean, February 15, 1786: “the impression 
their debtors were under that the money due to Shaw and Fraser might be construed 
as due to Governor Haldimand and the Crown.. Many of them left the Province and 
a still greater part of the remainder, from the unsettled state this conduct of His Ex- 
cellency’s threw the Province into, have since failed." There is little doubt that the 
Cochrane decisions were local catastrophes of the first importance. 
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At the commencement of the first suit against him, Cochrane 
had seized on this angle of the situation, and had attempted to 
have Judge Adam Mabane debarred from the Bench which heard 
his case, on the grounds that he was prejudiced in favour of the 
Crown and had, in fact, as an adviser of Haldimand’s, been in- 
strumental in having the suit brought.! Mabane, however, in 
very strong terms, had declared his own competency.? It is 
rather evident from the tone of the correspondence after the 
verdict, that Cochrane was deeply resentful against Haldimand, 
and stray bits of evidence lead one to believe that he was a prime 
mover in the agitation which shortly commenced against the 
courts. For instance, Simon Fraser, in 1787, states under ex- 
amination that the petition of 1783* lay at Cochrane’s for signing. 
He cannot be got to say that Cochrane was at the bottom of it, 
but admits that he was “active” in it.4 Again, John Antrobus, 
an employee of Cochrane’s also under examination, mentions the 
great friendship between Cochrane and Monk, and admits that 
Monk advised him (but not professionally) at the time of the 
trial.6 This friendship would have some relation to Monk’s 
zeal in the prosecution of the charges of 1787 against the judges. 
By autumn, by which time the effects of the judgment would be 
making themselves felt, the agitation was in full swing, as witness 
Haldimand’s letter of October 24, to Lord North: ‘ Being upon 
the spot, I know the Views and Motives of the Persons who have 
been active in setting forth Petitions and creating Jealousies 
and divisions in the Province. Some wish a form of Government 
which by resembling the Republican one in the Neighbouring States, 
may prepare the People for an Union with them upon some future 
Event; and Many wish to vent their resentment against those 
who have either prevented or brought to light their abuse of the 
Public Money.’’* This is a fairly obvious reference to Cochrane 
and the persons concerned along with him. 

From 1783, events divide into two channels. In one, we 
have the political agitation set up by the issue of the Cochrane 


1Q 31-1, p. 30; also Mr. Justice Riddell’s Life of William Dummer Powell, p. 52. 

2B 212-1. 

3See p. 138. 

4Q 29-2, p. 889: Evidence in the Investigation into the Courts of Common Pleas. 

5Ibid., Q 29-1, p. 278. 

6B 56, p. 149, given in the Constitutional Documents, Vol. II, p. 737. Haldimand 
had also obtained judgments against other firms, for one form or another of peculation, 
particularly against Taylor and Forsyth. 
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cases and, generally, by the alleged state of the courts and marked 
by such beacons as the petition of September 30, 1783, referred 
to above, its more formidable successor, the Petition of the 
Ancient and New Subjects (November 24, 1784), which repre- 
sented the confusion in the laws and courts of the province as 
endangering the security of property, upsetting trade, and des- 
troying business good faith, and pleaded for an elective assembly,! 
and the elaborate enquiry into the charges of incompetency and 
partiality levelled against the Courts of Common Pleas by the 
attorney-general, Monk, which occupied many months of the year 
1787.2. In the other, we have the various legal and political 
steps in the final disposition of the Cochrane judgments, which 
so reflected on the manner in which justice had been admin- 
istered in Canada that some sort of settlement was rendered 
inevitable. 

The first channel is well known. It should be carefully noted, 
however, that it is an open question as to how far an abstract 
admiration for a clean-cut system of justice and administration, 
and how far the personal smart engendered by the disagreeable 
necessity of having to restore to the Crown monies questionably 
procured from it, influenced the motives of such leading merchants 
as, for instance, Adam Lymburner.* The judges, at any rate, 
did not hesitate to refer public zeal to private wounds. ‘‘ They 

represented the said clamour after 1783 as representing 
a desire on the part of the merchants to evade the payment of 
their just debts tothe crown. This refers to the attempt to collect 
claims against John Cochrane, agent for the contractors of the 
public money. The various merchants who had obtained the 
money were prosecuted to recover it, hence their clamor, it is 
said. It appears that the Court of Common Pleas, of which these 
gentlemen [Dunn, Mabane, and Panet] were judges, had given 
judgment against the merchants and to this are attributed their 
complaints.’’ 

So far as the writer’s knowledge goes, the second channel, 
save for a few paragraphs in Mr. Justice Riddell’s Life of William 
Dummer Powell, has not been explored. After the Haldimand 


1Constitutional Documents, Vol. II, p. 742. 

*See Q 29-34. 

?Lymburner was one of Cochrane’s sureties in the latter’s appeal to the King in 
Council (B 212-1, p. 120). 

‘Quebec Legislative Library Pamphlets, Series C, vol. 8, No. 1. 


Contemporary 
attempts were made to controvert this view. 
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Correspondence ceases, documentary evidence becomes very 
slight and must be pieced together from various sources. We 
know from B 212-1 that Cochrane, in May, 1784, was allowed to 
appeal his case to the King in Council. Thenceforth it is lost in 
the mists of Whitehall. It appears for a moment in February, 
1786, by way of a letter of George Dyer, a London merchant, and 
a creditor of Shaw and Fraser, to Evan Nepean,! from which we 
gather that the method of final settlement is under discussion. 
The Treasury is pressing for collection of the debts and a plan 
is being mooted for the appointment of ‘‘some person to wind up 
these matters”. Dyer, as an interested party, pleads for a general 
compromise, and, in the strongest terms, condemns as illegal 
Haldimand’s action in seizing the property of Cochrane’s debtors. 

Haldimand’s personal, diary? gives us a few more glimpses. 
There is an entry for February 16, 1786,> which states that 
“the Drummonds had gained great interest with the Ministers 
on account of the marriage of the son with .’ This 
may or may not refer to the Drummond of Harley and Drummond. 
Again, on April 25, 1787, Haldimand remarks that Mr. Dunn 
had told him that he believed Pitt did not dare enter on the affairs 
of Cochrane, because they had been transacted under North, 
and for fear that, if a compromise had to be made, the opposition 
would attack him. Dorchester was believed to have instructions 
on the matter. Dunn thought the best thing to do would be 
to send some one to Canada and secure all the money possible. 
Nothing had been decided. On May 23 following,’ General 
Robertson tells Haldimand that the Treasury is soon to examine 
the Cochrane affair and that he (Haldimand) is to be in readiness. 
All this would agree with what Powell says:* ‘On this appeal, 
the whole came under the Eye of Mr. Pitt then First Lord of the 
Treasury, who thought fit to cover the irregularity of the law 
Proceedings and proposed a reference to Lord Dorchester to 
determine which part of the Loss should be sustained by Govern- 
ment, on behalf of Sir F. Haldimand and what part by the remit- 
ters on behalf of their agent.’”” Very probably Cochrane was 
using his family influence to lighten his burdens: he had been 








‘Canadian Archives and Public Record Office Series, C. O. 42, vol. 18, p. 11. 
*Canadian Archives Report for 1889. 

8P, 143. 

‘P. 213. 

5P, 219. 

®Riddell, op. cit., p. 52. 
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reckoning on it earlier in the proceedings.! That personal 
animus was still a powerful factor in the situation is shown by 
the last pertinent entry in the diary :? ‘‘ Deschambault ; 
said that Cochrane . . . had accosted him and enquired if 
Mabane still existed. He is as inveterate as ever against him.” 

In Canada, at this time, Monk, the attorney-general, was begin- 
ning his campaign against the judges. Monk, a close personal 
friend of Cochrane,* had tried by advice to influence Haldi- 
mand against taking suit against Cochrane.‘ Haldimand had 
considered Monk in league with Cochrane and others who wished 
to defraud the government® and had passed him by in favour 
of the solicitor-general, Jenkyns Williams. The factor of personal 
animus was thus making itself felt on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the meantime, the reference of the whole matter to Dor- 
chester had resulted in the appointment of a commission con- 
sisting of Ashton Coffin, James McGill, and William Dummer 
Powell. Of these McGill had been one of the principals in the 
brandy speculation of 1782° and Powell had been Cochrane’s 
lawyer in the appeal case.7 The expectation was that Cochrane 
and his debtors would get off very lightly.2 ‘“‘The minute of 
reference gave ample power to remit in part or in whole the Moneys 
due on public Bills sold on Credit, upon the special condition, 
however, that every Debtor should renounce all appeals or suits 
for Damages against Sir F. Haldimand, the judges and all con- 
cerned.’’"® The report of the commission has not been found, but 
it is apparent that it did what was expected of it. ‘‘The suits 
against the merchants were thrown out as illegal in 1787, and in 
1788 the Governor General, Lord Dorchester, granted releases 
to the debtors of Mr. Cochrane, for Harley and Drummond, on a 
trifling composition.’’'° According to Mabane, the interests of 


1C. O. 42, vol. 16, p. 31. 
2June 15, 1787, p. 229. 
3Q) 29-1, p. 278. 

‘B 210, p. 195, etc. 

5B 59, p. 132. 


®See p. 128. 

7B 77, p. 24: Mabane to Haldimand, Feb. 25, 1788. 
8 bid. 

*Riddell, p. 52. 


Quebec Legislative Library Pamphlets, Series C, vol. 8, No. 1. Cochrane 
himself bobbed up serenely in Quebec the same year. We find him petitioning for an 
extensive grant on either side of the St. Francis and for a lease of the government 
saw-mills at Chambly. He has an elaborate plan for exporting pine staves and oak 
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the public were ‘‘grossly sacrificed’”’.! Practically none of the 
business came before the Legislative Council.2 This, then, 
was the end of the financial aspect of the long controversy. The 
weight of evidence is against Cochrane. There is little doubt 
that he abused the trust that Haldimand placed in him, and 
that the persons to whom he lent vast sums profited at the 
expense of the Crown. This was the current view at the time 
and, on careful examination, must still remain the view.* 

The legal and constitutional aspect of the case had one more 
chapter. The commission found that ‘“‘the judges had taken a 
false view of the law and got the Crown into trouble in suing 
for debts which were not legally payable’’.* ‘Its report threw 
much light on the general maladministration of the Courts.’’s 
Coming close upon the heels of the elaborate investigation of 
1787 conducted by Chief Justice Smith, by which it was made 
fairly evident that the judges were incompetent and legally 
ignorant and probably not impartial,’ its importance in over- 
throwing the old involved system and preparing the way for the 
comparative clarity of the Constitutional Act must be estimated 
as most considerable. We are safe in concluding that, judged 
by its results as viewed from the two angles of public law and private 
feeling, the Cochrane case was a cause célébre. 

A. R. M. Lower 


planks and expects to load about five thousand tons of shipping a year. The St. 
Francis grant he proposes to settle with Germans. The land committee report favour- 
ably on his requests (Quebec Land Books A-1, pp. 42, 46-49). Thus his financial 
ventures had certainly not rendered him an outcast. Cochrane died in 1801 (Burke's 
Peerage). 

1B 77, p. 203. 

*B 77, p. 206. 

3*The abuse made of the public money has been very great.’’ ‘I believe on this 
occasion as well as every other one when inquired into it will be found that General 
Haldimand’s enemies are equally the enemies of our King and Country’”’ (Lieut-Gov. 
Hamilton, C. O. 42, vol. 16, pp. 31, 29). 

‘Quebec Legislative Library Pamphlets, ut supra. 

‘Riddell, op. cit. Ne 

®See especially Q 29-1, p. 278; Examination of John Antrobus. Antrobus con- 
siders Alexander Gray an intimate of Mabane’s and for that reason employs Gray as his 
lawyer. He thinks Gray can influence Mabane’s judgments, etc., etc. 











AN EARLY PROPOSAL FOR THE FEDERATION OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA* 


ARLY formulations of the dream of uniting the British North 
American provinces were mostly the work of men in the 
Canadas.|_ A highly interesting exception to the general rule, 
however, is found in a proposal that came from Nova Scotia. 
It gained little contemporary publicity, and knowledge concerning 
it through the years has been slight and uncertain, but it is no less 
on that account deserving of attention. 

Its maker was Richard John Uniacke, born in Ireland in 1753, 
and from 1781 a member of the Nova Scotia bar. Since his 
appointment as solicitor-general in 1782 he had been continuously 
and prominently connected with the political life of his adopted 
province. Entering the Assembly in 1783, he had become its 
speaker six years later. In 1797 he had been appointed to the 
office of attorney-general, a position which he held until his 
death in 1830. Since 1808 he had been a member of the Council. 
By the twenties he was thus a man of high distinction and un- 
usually ripe experience in the public life of Nova Scotia.’ 

In 1826 he spent several months in London, primarily on 
business connected with his personal affairs, but the opportunity 
to work for other matters dear to his heart was too good to be 
passed by. ‘‘For many years,’”’ to use his own words, he had 
“turned . . . [his] thoughts to the subject of a union of the 
provinces of British North America,’’ and now he “at length 


*This article is based upon a paper read before the English and History Section 
of the Ontario Educational Association at Toronto, April 14, 1925. 

‘Notably Chief Justice William Smith, his son-in-law Jonathan Sewell, and John 
Reverley Robinson supported by Bishop Strachan and Sewell. Cf. R. G. Trotter, 
Canadian Federation: Its Origins and Achievement: A Study in Nation Building (London 
and Toronto, 1924), chapter I. 

“The most comprehensive account of his life is the Hon. L. G. Power’s “‘ Richard 
John Uniacke: A Sketch” (Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, vol. UX, 1895, 
pp. 73-118). For a brief sketch and a portrait see Sir John Bourinot’s “‘ Builders of 
Nova Scotia’’ (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 2d Ser., vol. V, 1899, section 
II), p. 40. 
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determined to present them to His Majesty’s Government”. 
The document in which he did so he entitled ‘‘Observations 
on the British Colonies in North America with a Proposal for the 
Confederation of the whole under one Government By Richard 
John Uniacke Esq’ His Majesty’s Attorney General and a 
Member of the Council in the province of Nova Scotia’. As 
copied in the Canadian Archives’ transcripts of Colonial Office 
records the document fills thirty-five closely written folios.! 
It embodies both a plan of union and an argument for its con- 
summation. 

The author first of all makes it clear in an “Introduction” 
that the principal motive of his proposal is his desire to preserve 
the attachment of the provinces to Britain, an idea which is 
again emphasized later in the paper. At this first mention of it 
he writes as follows: ‘‘I am therefore anxious while the Measure 
is practicable, that Great Britain with the true feelings of a parent 
State should grant to this interesting Country such a Constitution 
as will bind all its parts together in perpetual Union; and that 
from a reciprocity of interest, from gratitude and filial affection, 
the whole of its inhabitants may continue to the end of time, as 
they now do, to call the Country of their Ancestors by the endear- 
ing Epithet of ‘home’. . . . At present all agree that things 
cannot long continue as they are, and I think now is the time (and 
it will be perhaps but a short time) for Great Britain to fix the 
future fate of that vast Territory. Difficulties may now be easily 
overcome, which in a few years may be found insuperable, and 
the Nation may then lament as on former Occasions that it 
allowed the time to pass, when permanent arrangements for her 
Colonies could have been made with effect.” 

Following the introduction several pages are devoted to 
“Observations on the British Provinces with some Account of 
the Territory and population”. The interest of these lies in the 
writer’s insistence that ‘‘the Crown of Great Britain holds the 
most valuable part of North America.’’ He marshalls his facts 
to support that contention. 

The greatest impediment to a “confederation of the whole 
under one government” he believes has just now been removed 
by Britain’s abandonment of the attitude of viewing ‘‘the Colon- 
ies with a selfish feeling of Monopoly”’ and their admission to 
freedom of trade, an allusion to the new policy sponsored by 


1Canadian Archives, C. O. 217, vol. 146, pp. 334-370. 
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Huskisson, which involved a virtual abolition of the old Navigation 
Laws. 

His confederacy, which he would call ‘‘The United Provinces 
of British America’’, should comprise at first Upper Canada, 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, the latter to 
include Cape Breton Island and also to absorb Prince Edward 
Island. Newfoundland, perhaps, had better wait until its local 
system should be organized—it having as yet no assembly. He 
does not forget the rest of British North America, for he suggests 
that the Crown should have power to create new provinces out 
of the remaining territory ‘‘which should,’’ he says, ‘‘ be received 
into the general union the same as the elder provinces”’. 

The union contemplated would leave the provincial govern- 
ments as of old, each with its lieutenant-governor, executive 
council, or, as he calls it, ‘privy council’’, and a legislature of 
two houses. It would also leave undisturbed the existing con- 
dition in regard to ‘‘ Religion, Laws, Tenure of Lands, Institutions, 
and Administration of Justice’. The provincial power of legis- 
lation for local purposes should be unchanged, except where the 
power was “‘delegated to the general confederacy”’, though ‘‘the 
provincial legislatures should be restrained from enacting any law 
repugnant to the powers of legislation given to”’ what he terms 
“‘the Grand Council of the Confederacy’’.' There should be 
free trade within the union, but import and export duties for the 
support and defence of the whole. From the revenue thus secured, 
a permanent civil list should provide for certain fixed charges of 
government, provincial as well as federal, an interesting fore- 
shadowing or variation of the system of provincial subsidies in 
the Dominion, though doubtless in desiring to specify this use 
of the money, Uniacke, a Tory writing at the time he did, was 
partly thinking of insuring the salaried executives against legis- 
lative control. The rest of the confederate income from these 
tariffs should be apportioned by the Grand Council to defence, 
colonization, fisheries, and public works. It was hardly yet 
dreamed that colonies might have full charge of their own tariffs, 
and so one finds the tariff classed with the constitution of the 
confederacy as something which should be amended only by act 
of the Grand Council ratified by the Imperial Parliament. 

This preliminary sketch of the sort of union he is advocating, 





1A combination of statements from this and a following section of the ‘‘Observa- 
tions”’ (ibid., pp. 345, 353). 
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Uniacke g ives as part of his discussion of the heading: ‘‘ Reasons 
for the Confederation of the Whole under one Government”’. 
As for the reasons themselves, he makes the initial claim that such 
a confederation would ‘‘soon remove all the present difficulties 
of the Colonies”, argues then that it would strengthen their 
union with the parent state, and proceeds to dwell at further 
length upon the argument that after union ‘‘the resources and 
power of the whole could readily be brought to the defence of any 
particular part’’. He gives cogency to this point by dilating 
upon British America’s contact ‘‘in its whole extent . . . with 
the territory of a restless and ambitious Government, which,”’ 
he points out, “from comprehending thirteen confederated 
republics, now embraces twenty-four’. He dwells upon the 
subject of American territorial expansion, which already has 
increased the republic’s original extent by more than three-fifths, 
an addition of ‘“‘a country more than three times the extent of 
Europe’. ‘Nothing,’ he writes, ‘‘should be omitted to direct 
the eyes of the whole British Nation to the boundless ambition 
which has influenced the Government of the United States . . 
not content with such a vast acquisition, the views of the Southern 
Slave Owners are actively turned towards Cuba and Mexico 
[the latter of which, then, of course, included the whole of the 
great southwest later acquired by the republic]; while the North- 
ern States cherish an ardent hope to embrace British America 
within their System. There would be little expectation of 
restraining this overwhelming passion for Aggrandizement, were 
it not for the discordant Materials of which the Union is composed.”’ 
Evidently he had slight expectation that even this internal 
friction would be a permanent restraint, for his argument points 
to British America’s grave danger in its divided state in the face 
of the ambitious and expanding republic. He fears lest at some 
future time in an hour of danger to one province others might 
refuse assistance, their leading men being ‘“‘flattered . . . by 
the specious promises of our Neighbours, or influenced by jealous 
feelings towards a Sister province . . . No candid Man, then,” 
he argues, ‘‘can consider it wise to leave British America any 
longer in her present divided and defenceless state, hanging as 
a burthen on the Mother Country, trusting wholly to the Fleets 
and Armies of Great Britain for her defence, and depending on 
the wisdom of His Majesty’s Government for the adjustment 
even of the most trifling difficulties which arise.”’ 

Having sketched his proposal and presented his main argument 
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in its behalf Uniacke then goes on to forestall objections by 
elaborating the scheme further, giving an outline of the bill which 
he would like to see presented to Parliament. Some of the 
points which it covers have already been treated in his earlier 
more general statement, but there are others which deserve 
notice. The inseparability of British America from the Empire 
is to be formally declared and power specifically recognized in the 
Imperial Parliament ‘‘at all times to regulate the trade and 
external relations of that Country with the Mother Country 
and all other nations where the King’s prerogative may be found 
insufficient’’. One’s stress to-day would be somewhat different, 
but not many upholders of the imperial connection in Uniacke’s 
time would have been at all critical of his phrasing in respect of 
the Imperial Parliament’s jurisdiction. His conception of the 
union’s duties in defence is comprehensive, including not only 
protection of the country from external attacks or “internal 
commotions”’ but also co-operation with the Mother Country so 
far as possible ‘‘in defending every part of the British Empire”’ 
Provision must be made, as well, to secure and preserve the con- 
stitution, to promote internal commercial intercourse, to raise 
revenue for the expenses of government, general and provincial, 
for the carrying on of public works, and for the establishment 
of necessary institutions. It is also suggested that the provinces 
should retain the power of raising money except for the duties 
on imports and exports. Not only must the provisional govern- 
ment of territories at first outside the provinces be arranged for, 
but protection must be afforded to Indians in such territories. 
Provision is necessary, he thinks, for the settling of disputes 
between the general government and a provincial government or 
between provincial governments, also for the handling of political 
and commercial intercourse between the government of the 
confederacy and the Imperial government. It is interesting to 
recall that in neither of these matters did the shapers of the 
British North America Act of 1867 think any new institutions 
needed. They were content to use the accustomed machinery, 
in the one case the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in 
the other the already familiar channels of communication. The 
Dominion had been in existence a considerable time before these 
channels were widened or the satisfactoriness of the Judicial 
Committee as a court of last resort was called seriously in question. 
Uniacke’s early suggestions on these points would hardly have 
rallied wide support in the Dominion until quite recently. 
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The choice of a “place for the establishment of the General 
Government . . . must,” he thinks, ‘‘depend on the King’s 
pleasure’. In so saying, he seems almost to have a prevision of 
the difficulties later encountered in selecting a permanent capital 
for the united province of Canada. Afterwards, for the Dominion 
capital, the choice, of course, was easy, so obviously suitable for 
federal use were the great parliamentary buildings just completed 
at Ottawa at enormous expense. But Uniacke is interested in 
discussing the question merely in its relation to the problem of 
communications. In that connection, he thinks, the difficulties 
attendant upon distance and poor means of communication are 
not insuperable. Supposing Quebec to be the capital, it would 
be no further by land from the provincial capitals than parts of 
Ireland and Scotland from London. He points out that from 
Halifax to Quebec by the St. John river the journey can be made 
in a week despite the inconveniences of some of the water sections 
of the route. The completion of a road northward from the 
Petitcodiac through eastern New Brunswick, across the Resti- 
gouche, and thus to the St. Lawrence is, however, needed. It 
would pass through excellent territory which should soon be 
settled, and it would have the advantage of being far removed 
from the American frontier. He is confident that this projected 
road ‘‘would soon be perfected under the General Government, 
so that every part of the Union would have a ready Communi- 
cation by land at all Seasons of the Year’’.! One might easily 
fancy himself reading an argument for an intercolonial railway 
put forward by some much later advocate of union. As a final 
refutation of any argument against his scheme on the score of 
distance between the federal capital and outlying districts of the 
confederacy, the writer cites the experience of the United States. 
‘“‘There,’’ he reminds his reader, ‘‘a journey of 2,000 Miles is 
found to be no impediment to Attendance of the State repre- 
sentatives at the meetings of the Union at Washington.’” 

Not yet is the argument completed. While he has the ear 
of authority he puts in a word for assisted emigration from the 
Mother Country to these colonies. Unused land should be taken 
back and hereafter granted on a new system fairly run. The 


1Uniacke also mentions the canal route from Halifax to the St. Lawrence via Minas 
Basin and the Isthmus of Chignecto, which he says has been surveyed and is estimated 
to cost £90,000 (ibid., pp. 354-5). 

*The figure given must refer to the round trip. There were no states west of the 
Mississippi in 1826. 
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passage of emigrants should be facilitated. In short, emigration 
must be encouraged as rapidly as possible. Sending the “re- 
dundant British population” to the colonies would serve two 
great ends: it would relieve the pressure of population at home 
and at the same time provide the colonies with man-power for 
their defence. 

Having come back thus to the topic of defence, Uniacke 
cannot forego further discussion of the situation created by the 
nearness of such a country as the United States. If one remembers 
that the War of 1812 had been over for hardly more than a decade, 
one can appreciate how keenly its implications would still be 
felt by this Halifax man. No place outside the theatre of land 
campaigns had been made more war-conscious than his own 
city, with its garrison and with the constant comings and goings of 
war vessels, privateers, and prizes. To him war with the States 
was no matter of academic discussion, but an affair of recent 
memory and imminent possibility of recurrence.! So, in this 
paper for British eyes, he now devotes five more pages to trying 
to make clear the American situation as he sees it. 

He thinks that the intention of obtaining possession of British 
America, which was ‘‘the great object of the war of 1812’, ‘‘as 
a step towards overthrowing the power of England”’, has not been 
abandoned, but only awaits a favourable opportunity for a renewal 
of the attempt. To avoid that, Great Britain should in the first 
place ‘‘cultivate a good understanding with the United States, 
founded on a reciprocity of interest, which, if once established on 
just and liberal principles, would soon extinguish the feelings of 
resentment in the Northern states which the remembrance of 
the past hostilities has a tendency to perpetuate’’. He points 
out that in the recent war it was the South and West which 
clamoured for the conquest of British America, while the North 
was opposed to a conquest which would place the provinces under 
the domination of these regions, increase their power in the 
Union, and hem in the northern states from the desired expansion 
of their own section, leaving it permanently a minority interest 
as against the domination of the South and the territory under 
southern leadership. Hence came the non-participation of the 
North in the attacks on Canada. But while the northern states 


1Uniacke’s memories also included the Revolutionary War. Soon after his first 
arrival in Nova Scotia he had been arrested in 1776 as a suspected sympathizer with the 
rebel cause. He had been promptly pardoned and had returned to Ireland, but had 
come back to Nova Scotia in 1781, before the conclusion of the war. 
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would rather see the provinces British than under southern and 
western control, they would like, he believes, ‘‘to incorporate 
them with their portion of the Union’’, and that hope ‘will be 
constantly cherished as a measure of vital importance . . . while 
the British Colonies remain in their present feeble and disunited 
state” 

He dwells on the advantages which the northern states would 
derive from such a union, arguing that ‘“‘that Country”? would 
rapidly ‘‘become the Successful rival of Great Britain, not only 
in maritime Commerce, but also in domestic Manufactures’’. 
Mere separation of the colonies from the Empire, provided ‘‘it 
could be accomplished without destroying the friendly feelings of 
natural attachment to the Mother Country’’, would not result 
in a great commercial loss to the latter ‘‘if British America were 
as far distant from the United States as from Great 
Britain’’, for the republic would not thereby be strengthened; 
but in any circumstances the loss as a naval power would be 
incalculable. 

In case of war between Britain and the United States, which 
he appears to think at some time inevitable, the consequences if 
the provinces had to be abandoned would be calamitous for 
Britain. He holds that the harbours of Nova Scotia are an 
absolute necessity to the success of British naval operations 
against therepublic. The British dominion in continental America 
must therefore be held as long as possible. The government of 
the United States well knows the value of the provincial ports. 
Moreover, in a war the British West Indies would also be at 
stake. If the United States had then no military necessities 
on its northern frontier, but could ‘‘ throw its whole resources into 
maritime warfare,’ the ‘“‘consequences must be too obvious”’. 
This is not all: by the absorption of the provinces ‘‘the power of 
the United States would be most fearfully augmented” and British 
commerce with the East Indies and with South America ‘‘ would 
soon feel the fatal effects”’. 

It is specially interesting to find President Monroe’s famous 
pronouncement of 1823, the basis of the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine”, 
cited as evidence of the value attached by the government of the 
United States to ‘‘any position which an European state may have 
in America’’. Uniacke makes his deduction therefrom and applies 
it to his argument thus: ‘“‘It is too plain that . . . [the] value 
[of our possessions] is known to those who have been, and may 
be again our Enemies; and the hour may arrive when Great 
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Britain would give millions to possess one single harbour on the 
Coast of North America, so great a part of which she now holds 
and the immense Value of which to her Enemies no human fore- 
sight can determine.’’ This supports his admonition, already 
given, that it is the duty of the British government, while it 
remains possible so to do, ‘‘to establish a General Government for 
British America of a permanent and efficient form, calculated at 
all times to command the strength and wealth of the whole 
territory, and to consolidate its Union with the Mother Country 
for ever’. In his ‘‘Concluding Remarks”’ he comes back to the 
same point, ‘‘At present,’ he writes, ‘‘we enjoy everything we 
could desire from the mild administration of the paternal govern- 
ment, but I cannot help observing that there is little prospect of 
our long continuing to enjoy our present happy condition. Our 
people are daily exposed to the delusion of false principles, eman- 
ating from a people many of whom think that all human Govern- 
ment is inconsistent with their ideas of Liberty. Surrounded as 
we are on all sides by vicious and intriguing republics, a man must 
possess little observation not to see that in our present disunited 
state we can give but little Assistance to the exertions of the 
Mother Country for our defence. It is not for me to say how soon 
we may be put to the Trial . . . My sole and only object is, 
that we may prepare in time against that day, and that we may 
have a general system of government so framed as to relieve the 
Mother Country from every possible expense on our account, 
and at the same time to found a Union between the two Countries 
which no power shall be able to destroy.” 

The document the contents of which have been thus briefly 
surveyed was submitted to Earl Bathurst, secretary of state for 
war and the colonies, in a brief covering letter under date of 
April 11, 1826.1. The paper was presented in manuscript because 
its author thought ‘‘it would be improper for an officer holding 


the position . . . [which he held] in His Majesty’s Colonial 
Government to trust any observations on that subject to the 
press before they had been submitted to . . . [his] Lordship.” 


Uniacke certainly hoped, however, and apparently expected, that 
authorization for its publication would be speedily forthcoming. 
He intended it to educate the public as well as the colonial secre- 
tary. The time seemed to him specially propitious for such a 


1Ibid., pp. 332-3. The matter in this paragraph is based in part upon that letter 
and in part upon the concluding section of the “‘Observations”’. 
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project. Huskisson’s measures for the liberation of colonial 
commerce had already commenced in the previous year. Action 
then taken, as well as the government’s announcement of general 
policy in regard to the colonies, constituted in essence a repudi- 
ation of the old colonial system in its economic aspects. The 
colonies could now rejoice that they were “‘an integral part of the 
Empire’’ in a more real sense than ever before. When the news 
reached British America that the imperial government should 
henceforth consider them so and ‘‘entitled to the same privileges 
and commercial freedom as His Majesty’s Dominions in Europe’”’, 
it ‘‘produced,’’ Uniacke wrote Bathurst, ‘‘the best effects’’ and 
encouraged him to bring his views to his Lordship’s attention. 
In following this course he was seeking to do all that he could 
“to promote the generous and enlightened measures” which the 
government was ‘‘now pursuing’’. If his ‘‘Observations”, the 
results of his “long and diligent attention to colonial affairs’, 
contained any suggestion which ‘‘should be found in any shape 
useful” in ‘‘perfecting a work already commenced under such 
favourable auspices’’, he should ‘‘feel most amply rewarded”’. 

On April 29, less than three weeks after his first communi- 
cation, Uniacke again wrote to the colonial secretary, enclosing, 
in fulfilment of a promise made in the earlier letter, a draft of 
the heads of a bill to give a permanent constitution to the pro- 
vinces of British America. The draft itself is no longer among 
the records, but it was doubtless merely an elaboration of the 
sketch included in the ‘‘Observations”. He seized this oppor- 
tunity to raise again the question of the publication of his paper. 
“T am willing,’’ he assured Bathurst, ‘‘. . . personally to en- 
counter whatever opposition the public discussion: of it may pro- 
duce, as I feel no apprehension but I shall be able to convince 
every impartial person that situated as British America is, bounded 
for some thousand miles by a combination of ambitious Republics, 
the antient Colonial System cannot long preserve the dominion 
of that Country to the Crown of Great Britain.’”! 

The proposals of the old gentleman were of course courteously 
received, but they failed to arouse the active interest for which 
he hoped. The colonial secretary felt that as matters ‘‘were then 
tranquil” there was no occasion to ‘agitate the question”, and 
he therefore thought it best not even to go so far as to bring the 
matter to the attention of the imperial cabinet,? nor, so far as can 

'[bid., pp. 372-3. 

2The phrases are Sir Colin Campbell’s, from his letter referred to below. 
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be discovered, was there forthcoming the desired authorization 
to publish the article, which has accordingly remained in manu- 
script ever since. When Uniacke was about to return to Nova 
Scotia in September he was apparently unable quite to surrender 
hope that action might yet be taken. He wrote again, this time, 
however, not to Bathurst but to the under-secretary, R. Wilmot 
Horton, stating that he had left “‘a detail’’ of all his ideas re- 
specting colonial affairs with his son, Mr. Crofton Uniacke, formerly 
a judge of the Vice Admiralty Court in Nova Scotia and now at 
the English Bar, who was, he said, as well qualified as himself 


‘‘to give any explanations which . . . [might] be required on 
the various subjects. . . [he had] endeavoured to bring to 


the consideration of His Majesty’s Government”’.! One cannot 
but wonder whether the last phrase may be a reflection of dis- 
appointment on the part of the attorney-general at the slight 
results of his endeavours. There is no evidence that Mr. Crofton 
Uniacke’s advice was ever sought in the matter by either the Earl 
or his under-secretary. 

More than a decade later, however, in the hands of another 
son of its author, the paper was again brought to the notice of 
high authority. This was in 1838, when James Boyle Uniacke, 
as a leading Nova Scotia Tory, was one of the gentlemen sent 
by the provincial government to confer with Lord Durham at 
Quebec. The lieutenant-governor, Sir Colin Campbell, in his 
letter commending the delegates to Durham, mentioned the fact 
that Mr. J. B. Uniacke’s father had written a paper in 1826 upon 
the subject of the union of all the provinces. He informed Durham 
of the fate of the proposal at that earlier time, and stated that 
he had requested Mr. Uniacke to take a copy of it with him in 
case his Lordship should wish to read it. Though bearing the 
paper, the son seems to have been a good deal less enthusiastic 
over the ideas embodied in it than his father had been. For, 
though Sir Colin was himself eager to see a general union accom- 
plished as ‘‘the only means of securing the tranquillity and streng- 
thening the connection of these flourishing Provinces with Great 


1September 7, 1826 (Ibid., p. 375). The New York Albion of November 25, 1826 
“‘confidently asserted that Her Majesty’s Government had formed a plan for uniting 
the Provinces of British North America into one confederate system’’ (Beamish Mur- 
doch, A History of Nova Scotia or Acadia, 3 vols., Halifax, 1865-7, vol. III., p. 555). 
It is an interesting question whether the Albion’s statement may have been based upon 
information emanating from Uniacke upon his return to Halifax, still hopeful that his 
work in England might prove fruitful. 
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Britain’’, he considered it necessary to state his belief that the 
men who were going to consult with Durham were, as he put it, 
“generally of opinion that a Union of the Provinces, considering 
the state of the Canadas, would be desirable, but they .. . 
[were] at the same time persuaded that the Lower Provinces 
would not willingly come into that measure, and they consider[ed] 
that if the Canadas formed one Government, & the lower Pro- 
vinces another that it would be more acceptable to the People’. 

Durham, indeed, although he had envisaged a general union, 
found himself compelled by circumstances to abandon all idea 
of any sort of immediate union of all the provinces and had to 
content himself with recommending a union of the two Canadas 
with the way left open for the later accession of the others. 
How much influence the proposal of the elder Uniacke may have 
had in shaping his ideas upon a general federation embodied in 
his Report, it is not possible to say. 

The memory of the old attorney-general’s advocacy of union 
lived on. When P. S. Hamilton of Halifax published in 1855 
the first of his notable and widely circulated group of pamphlets 
ably presenting the case for union, he began it with a reference to 
Uniacke’s ‘‘detailed scheme”’ presented to the imperial govern- 
ment.2, On more than one occasion in the period of climax of the 
federation movement it was mentioned by speakers and writers, 
though always with vagueness or actual error as to date and with 
absence of any indication as to the details of Uniacke’s proposal 
or argument. So elusive did the matter at length become that, 
a few years ago, it was not unnaturally pointed out that there 
seemed no authentic record in support of the rumour. 

To find that the rumour was well founded after all, is a matter 


‘September 4, 1838, Private (Canadian Archives, Durham Papers, sec. IV., vol. 
II., pp. 562-5). 

2Placing his fellow Haligonian’s proposal ‘‘about the commencement of the present 
century’’, Hamilton mentions it before Sewell’s of 1814 (Observations upon a Union of 
the Colonies of British North America, Halifax, 1855). This may account for some later 
erroneous statements, such as McGee’s ascription of the proposal to 1800 (Parliamentary 
Debates on the Subject of the Confederation of the British North American Provinces, 
Quebec, 1865, p. 126). Internal evidence in the documents of 1826 makes it certain 
that Uniacke had presented no earlier proposal on the subject to the British government. 

8A. H. U. Colquhoun, The Fathers of Confederation: A Chronicle of the Birth of the 
Dominion (Toronto, 1916), p. 7, note 1. Cf. E. Arma Smillie, Historical Origins of 
Imperial Federation: A Comparative Historical and Political Study of the Various Schemes 
for the Reconstruction of the Relation of Great Britain and Her Colonies, 1754-1867 (Mon- 
treal, 1910), p. 34. 
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of considerable interest. No less interesting is the discovery that 
the proposal was made in so substantial a manner as proves to 
have been the case. There is now no question that Uniacke’s 
“Observations” should rank with the more important of the 
already known proposals of the period, to which the accident of 
contemporary or early publication has hitherto given an undue 
monopoly of importance. It is perhaps worth noticing that this 
paper of Uniacke’s does not deal with the racial and religious 
problem which receives so much attention in Canadian dis- 
cussions of union. One is reminded that there were after all 
entirely other and more general considerations which to some, 
at any rate, of the provincial leaders seemed even at an early 
date sufficient reason in themselves for seeking a union of British 
North America. And, finally, one sees in this document not 
merely the evidence of one man’s deep interest in the subject 
and acquaintance with its details. His ideas were obviously 
not the result of mere solitary musings; they must have been 
the topic of serious discussion among his contemporaries in his 
own city. There was assuredly a deep and serious interest in 
the future destiny of British North America as a whole among 
the leaders of Nova Scotia’s political life a full hundred years ago. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
JACQUES CARTIER’S PORTRAIT 


HERE are at least three portraits of Jacques Cartier in ex- 

istence, but whether any one of these is authentic is extremely 
doubtful. We know that two of them, at any rate, date only 
from the early part of the nineteenth century. 

In 1867 MM. H. Michelant and A. Ramé in their Relation 
Originale du Voyage de Jacques Cartier (Paris, 1867) published 
for the first time two portraits of Cartier. The first, which is 
given as a vignette on the titlepage, is taken from the portrait 
preserved in the Town Hall of St. Malo; while the second portrait, 
which appears as a vignette to the latter half of the same work, 
entitled ‘‘ Note sur le manoir de Jacques Cartier’’ by A. Ramé, 
is stated to be taken from a portrait in the print department of 
the Bibliothéque National. Unfortunately no trace of this 
portrait can now be found there. 

The portrait preserved at St. Malo was first mentioned in 
1865 by Francis Parkman’, but he was not able to examine it 
until 1881. He then found that it had been painted in 1839 by 
F. Riss. The likeness therefore he considered ‘‘more than doubt- 
ful’”.* This portrait is reproduced in full as the frontispiece to 
the second volume of Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New 
World, published by Little, Brown and Company at Boston in 
1897. It is there described as ‘‘from the original painting by 
F. Riss in the Town Hall of St. Malo, France’’.‘ 


1Michelant et Ramé, Relation Originale du Voyage de Jacques Cartier (Paris, 1867), 
p. VI: “‘L’intérét qui s’attache au pilote malouin a engagé |’éditeur a enricher sa pub- 
lication de deux portraits de Cartier dont l’un se trouve a |’hétel de ville de Saint-Malo 
et l’autre au département des estampes de la Bibliothéque impériale.”’ 

2Pioneers of France in the New World (Boston, 1865), p. 181: ‘‘St. Malo still pre- 
serves his portrait—bold, keen features, bespeaking a spirit not apt to quail before the 
wrath of man or of the elements.”’ 

8Pioneers of France (Boston, 1897), Vol. II., p. 24, note 1: ‘I examined the St. 
Malo portrait in 1881. It isa recent work (1839) and its likeness is more than doubtful.” 

‘Jbid.: ‘‘List of Illustrations’. It will be also found in the New Library edition 
of Parkman’s works, published by Macmillan & Company (London, 1899), Pioneers, 
p. 203, as well as in the Pocket Parkman published in 1912. 
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According to the French dictionaries Francois Riss was born 
at Moscow in 1804 and studied at Paris under Baron A. J. Gros. 
He lived at 47 Avenue de Neuilly, and exhibited in the Salon in 
1831, 1838, and 1842, and in 1861 and 1866.!. Among his por- 
traits is one of the Chancellor d’Aguesseau (1668-1751) which is 
in the Palace at Versailles. His own portrait and that of his 
mother are in Moscow.’ 

The third portrait of Cartier that has come down to us is 
one in colours, which appeared in a work on French costumes 
published at Paris in 1836, or three years before Riss painted the 
portrait now at St. Malo.’ It is difficult to discover much about 
this work, which was brought out by Mifliez Fréres, éditeurs- 
propriétaires, 19 Quai des Grands-Augustins. The second volume 
was published first in 1836, followed by the first, third, and 
fourth in 1837, 1838, and 1839. Who M. de Clugny was, who 
did the historical notes, I have been unable to discover.‘ 

Each volume contains one hundred and sixty coloured plates, 
making for the four volumes 640 plates. All but twenty-one 
of those in Volume I are signed L. Massard, who both drew and 
engraved them. 

This would appear to be Jean Marie Raphael Léopold Massard, 
engraver, who was born at Crouy-sur-Ourcq in the department 
of the Seine et Marne on January 29, 1812. After studying with 
his father (who did Plates 41-44 and 52-54 in Volume 111) Léopold 
entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris on March 31, 1829. 
When he undertook this work, therefore, he had just about com- 
pleted his studies.® 

Of the 160 portraits in Volume 11, in which appears that of 
Jacques Cartier, Massard did about half. Cartier’s portrait 
is merely signed L. M. Although some of the portraits in Volume 
1 are described as ‘‘from MSS. in the Royal Library,’’ a comparison 
of any of these Massard portraits in Volume 11 with authentic 
portraits of the same person shows great dissimilarity. For 
instance, Nos. 100 and 101 are supposed to represent Anne de 

‘Emile Bellier de La Chavignerie et Louis Auvray, Dictionnaire général des Artistes 
de l’Ecole francaise (Paris, 1885) tome II., p. 385. 

*E. Bénézit, Dictionnaire critique et documentaire des Peintres, etc. (Paris, 1923), tome 
III., p. 622. Madame Riss also painted and exhibited in the Salon from 1838 to 1842. 

83M. de Clugny, Costumes francais depuis Clovis jusqu’ @ nos jours, extraits des 
monuments les plus authentiques, etc. (Paris, 1836), tome II., fig. 143: reproduced by 
Biggar, Voyages of Jacques Cartier (Ottawa, 1924), frontispiece. 

4See, however, op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 27 and‘97. 

5Bellier de La Chavignerie et Auvray, op. cit. II., 46-47. 
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3retagne, but bear no resemblance to the portraits of that lady 
in contemporary manuscripts.! Similarly Queen Claude (No. 
124) is very unlike the real lady,? and the same is the case with 
the second wife of Francis 1, Eleanore d’Autriche (No. 125)?. 
The Massard portrait of Guillaume Budé (No. 133) is a veritable 
caricature. We happen to have authentic portraits both of 
Jacques de Chabannes (No. 138) and of Marguerite de France, 
the daughter of Francis 1 (No. 141) and their dissimilarity with 
those in this work is very striking. One is forced to the con- 
clusion therefore that this so-called portrait of Jacques Cartier 
by Léopold Massard is purely fictitious. 

Massard did not exhibit at the Paris Salon till 1845 when he 
sent a drawing entitled ‘Sack of Paris by the Burgundians, 1418”. 
The next year he showed six portraits, and he continued to send 
portraits frequently until 1882, which was the last year he ex- 
hibited. Among these portraits was one, in 1872, entitled simply 
‘Portrait Epoque Henri’. In the following year he showed a 
portrait of President Thiers and in 1875 one of his successor, 
Maréchal McMahon. In 1866 and again in 1874, Massard won 
a medal and in 1880 he was decorated. 

Dr. John M. Clarke, the director of the State Museum at 
Albany, has in his possession a large circular wooden shield 
dated 1704, which was found in an old house in Gaspé. Dr. 
Clarke believes that this medallion was once nailed to the stern 
of a square-rigged St. Malo schooner and on account of the 
initials ‘‘J.C.”’ considers that it reproduces the features of Jacques 
Cartier.6 The portrait is certainly interesting, but whether 
“J.C.” means Jacques Cartier must always remain a matter 
of personal opinion. 

On the whole, therefore, one must conclude that there is in 
existence to-day, so far as one can see, no authentic portrait of 
Jacques Cartier. H. P. BiccaR 


1Camille Couderc, Album de portraits d'aprés les collections du département des 
manuscrits dela Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, n.d.), Nos. cxi, cxxiii, and cxxiv. 

2P. G. J. Niel, Portraits des personnages francais les plus illustres du xvi® siécle 
(Paris, 1848), pt. I., p. 11. 

3Lord Ronald Gower, Three Hundred French Portraits by Clouet (London, 1875), 
Vol. I., No. 26. 

4E. Moreau-Nélaton, Le Portrait d la Cour des Valois, Crayons frangais du xvi® 
siécle conservés au musée Condé & Chantilly, I., p. 122, fig. 71 and Planche cxxxii. 

‘Ibid. Planches xi, xviii to xxii, and cxxxviii. See also p. 128, fig. 76. There 
is a portrait of Queen Claude on p. 12, fig. 4. 

6]. M. Clarke, The Heart of Gaspé (New York, 1913), pp. 159-168. 
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King Edward VII: A Biography. By Sir StpneEy LEE. Volume I. 
From birth to accession. London: Macmillan & Company. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1925. 
831. ($8.00.) 

THERE IS a solemn and regal air about this portly volume (which deals 

with no more than the first part of King Edward’s life) with its paper 

cover of royal purple and its royal cipher. And indeed, when one first 
dips into it, one is somewhat awed by the patches of official phraseology 
and the descriptions of proceedings which it is, perhaps, necessary to 
chronicle at some length about men of princely lineage, but which are 
generally considered insignificant, when they relate to men of ordinary 
clay. This princely lineage plays no small part in the narrative, re- 
inforced as it is by a portentous ‘‘Genealogical table of King Edward’s 
immediate ancestry, his collateral relatives and his descendants’’, a table 
which covers a sheet equivalent to seven of the generous pages of the book. 
Even Sir Sidney Lee, valiantly as he strives and to a great extent suc- 
ceeds in making his subject human, is sometimes overwhelmed with 
the halo that irradiates a prince even in such recent times as the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Perhaps he is right to give an impression 
of this halo, as it helps to convey the atmosphere of the period. Writing, 
for example, about the prince at Cambridge, he gravely remarks: ‘He 
frequently attended College Chapel, and often dined in Hall at the 
high table, going afterwards for dessert to the Combination Room;” 
and he quotes with approval Lady Bloomfield’s description of his 
appearance in the House of Lords: ‘‘The Prince looked well and digni- 
fied. He kept his hat on all the while and seemed very attentive.’ 
In the chapter about the prince’s social set, replete as it is with much 
unconscious humour, perhaps the following sentence deserves special 
note: ‘‘To Bernal Osborne and Quin there succeeded at the Prince’s 
table . . . . a long succession of social jesters of unblemished character 
drawn from varied social strata.’”’ We are almost tempted to believe 
that Sir Sidney himself sometimes writes with his tongue in his cheek 

in some of his comments or quotations, such as the dry ending to a 

paragraph describing a conversation with Lord Salisbury about the 


Pp. xii, 
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Turk: “The Prince’s confidence in Lord Salisbury’s political insight 
was somewhat impaired by the interview;’’ or when he thinks it worth 
while to quote from a letter of the Prince to Lady Londonderry: ‘‘The 
formation of Lord Salisbury’s government is being watched with great 
interest by all.’’ But he is doubtless quite serious when, after summing 
up the prince’s gifts, he opines that ‘‘ there are just grounds for describing 
him as 


A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one but all mankind’s epitome.”’ 
But there is surely some courtly exaggeration in this reference to Dryden, 
since Sir Sidney has to admit that books, at any rate, ‘‘never played an 
appreciable part among the Prince’s diversions. If he mentions one 
at all in the familiar correspondence of his maturity, it is to announce 
that he looks forward to reading it, but there are few signs that his 
anticipation was fulfilled.’” Moreover, the biographer of Shakespeare 
has candidly to acknowledge that “perhaps a surfeit of Shakespeare in 
his early theatrical experiences accounts for a marked diminution of 
his enthusiasm for the national dramatist as his career came to a close.” 
Indeed the only quotation that Sir Sidney finds heart to make from his 
life study comes in rather quaintly in reference to the statement that 
“bright society of the opposite sex always attracted him”’: 

Our courteous Antony 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘‘No’’ woman heard speak. 

From an historical point of view the two most interesting aspects 
of King Edward’s career as Prince of Wales are his relations with France 
and with the Kaiser. The prince certainly had what one might call 
an international mind, and as an amateur diplomat regarded personal 
intercourse with the leading men of other countries as a better means of 
advancing his country’s interests than the “feeble and formal diplomacy’’, 
as Beaconsfield called it, which kept “‘our communications with the 
Powers . . . . [in] the slough of despond they have so long grovelled in”’. 
He it was who suggested, contrary to the advice of the Foreign Office, 
who said, in effect, that ‘“‘it was never done,” that Lord Salisbury should 
make a tour of the chief foreign courts on his way to the Constantinople 
Conference of 1876; and very successful was that tour. His own 
personal and unofficial diplomacy with France was, perhaps, the greatest 
service that he was able to render the country. Not that there is any 
indication that the prince originated any policy with regard to France; 
and this absence of initiative in policy was in itself a merit, for it would 
have been bad for the country and possibly also for the dynasty had he 
made such an attempt. On the other hand, he formed personal relations 
with leading men of all parties in France, from Gambetta downwards, 
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which could be used, and which he did use, in British interests whenever 
it was the government’s policy to smooth over some international 
difficulty or follow up some line of conciliation. In 1898, for example, 
when Anglo-French relations were very strained over the Soudan, 
though the prince could not seriously affect policy, by his courtesies to 
French public men and French sentiment, by his genial talk with a 
somewhat hostile foreign minister, M. Hanotaux, he no doubt helped to 
prepare the way for the amicable adjustment which M. Delcassé soon 
afterwards brought about. 

Nor was this the only instance of his success in smoothing over a 
difficulty with France. Twenty years earlier he had materially helped 
to reconcile Gambetta to the annexation of Cyprus and possibly pre- 
vented an adverse vote in the Chamber; and during the Boulanger 
crisis of 1887 he had actually, without offending French susceptibilities, 
helped to gain votes for the ministry opposed to ‘le brav’ Général”’. 
When the time came for a real entente with France, as we shall no doubt 
read in the next volume, though King Edward had probably no appre- 
ciable influence in determining this policy in either country, yet its 
achievement was certainly made more rapid and easy by his sympathy, 
of which Frenchmen were gratefully appreciative, with France. 

With regard to Germany it is open to doubt, from the documents 
and narrative before us in this book, whether he served his country so 
well. It is unfortunate that whenever the royal families of Prussia 
and England have been most closely connected by ties of relationship 
the political connection between the two countries has been most 
strained. From 1714 to 1740, when a father-in-law and a brother-in-law 
of a Prussian king were successively on the throne of Great Britain, this 
was the case; once more in our own days when a Queen of England 
was grandmother and her son uncle to the King of Prussia, these re- 
lationships certainly did not make for peace between the two countries. 
There is not, perhaps, much to learn now-a-days about the Kaiser’s 
almost incredible vanity and presumption, but they have hardly ever 
been more startlingly illustrated than they are in this presentation of 
his relations with his uncle. The Kaiser’s impertinence to the prince 
in their social relations, even on the prince’s own English ground, his 
effrontery in tendering unsought advice to grandmother and uncle in 
the management of domestic affairs and even British wars are so amazing, 
that were they not set out here in the original letters they would not 
be believed. It is hardly surprising that both as an Englishman and 
as an elder and close relative the prince should have deeply resented 
William’s insolence. But it was unfortunate that these differences, 
partly of a personal nature, should have had the influence they un- 
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doubtedly had on the relations of Germany, where the Kaiser’s power 
was largely personal, with England. The prince, indeed, on several 
occasions sunk his own feelings of resentment in deference to what he 
regarded as the country’s interest. But he certainly did not understand 
how to handle his nephew with the same calm wisdom as did his mother. 
Queen Victoria, whose political sense and patriotism come out most 
strikingly in these pages, was never inclined, as the prince was by fits 
and starts, to make concessions to the Kaiser’s presumptuous demands 
in the hope of gaining his goodwill, nor did she take his ebullitions too 
seriously, but went on treating him as she had first known him, as a 
troublesome grandchild who should not be too much noticed except on the 
rare occasions when a good whipping would do him good. The prince, 
and perhaps he is hardly to be blamed, could not take things quite so 
philosophically; and in private conversation, which was, no doubt, not 
meant to be kept secret, gave the Kaiser back as much as he gave. 
Moreover, at the beginning of the Kaiser’s reign he made a capital 
mistake, which was probably never quite forgiven as an instance of 
unwarranted interference in Germany’s concerns. When present at 
the Emperor Frederick’s funeral he had a conversation with Count 
Herbert Bismarck in which he made some indiscreet inquiries as to an 
alleged intention of the late Emperor to return Alsace-Lorraine to France 
and Schleswig to Denmark, with at least an implied suggestion that it 
would be a very suitable policy for the new Emperor to carry out. 
Naturally both the young Emperor and Bismarck were furious at such 
a proposal coming from outside and they took care not to let their 
indignation sleep. Anyhow it was a bad beginning. 

Space is not available for further description of the many matters 
of interest in this biography. It is, of course, too long; and it is a book 
more to be dipped into than read from cover to cover. But it will be 
indispensable to the future Mr. Lytton Strachey. And in spite of its 
longueurs and its occasional rather irritating pomposities, it does give 
a picture of a real man, pleasure-loving, impulsive, and of average ability 
and intelligence; but at the same time full of a public-spirited desire to 
pull his weight in the community and with certainly remarkable gifts 
of tact and bonhomie. J , 

BAsIL WILLIAMS 
The History of the Prince of Wales's Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians). 
Compiled and edited by Lieut.-Col. FREDERICK ERNEST WHITTON. 
Two vols. Aldershot: Gale and Polden, Ltd. Pp. x, 483; vii, 570; 
maps and illustrations. (25s.) 
THIS REGIMENTAL history has a double interest for Canadians. The 
Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment was originally known as the 100th 
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Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadians, and was organized in Canada in 
1858; and it was descended from that 100th Regiment which played 
such a conspicious part on the Niagara frontier during the war of 1812 
in Canada. Col. Whitton has given an interesting and useful account 
of the movements of the 100th Regiment during the Niagara campaigns 
of 1813 and 1814; though the value of his account is somewhat diminished 
by the absence of any reference to authorities, and he shows no evidence 
of familiarity with the work done by General Cruikshank in the field 
he covers. A number of mistakes in proper names in this section— 
‘Proctor’ for Procter (p. 26), “Sir Allen McNabb” for Sir Allan MacNab, 
and “Servois” for Servos (p. 29)—are perhaps the result of faulty 
proof-reading. The chapter dealing with the recruiting of the 100th 
Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadians in Canada in 1858 contains, however, 
the reminiscences of Mr. Henry Gorman, police magistrate of Sarnia, 
Ontario, now probably the only survivor of the original members of this 
unit; and this chapter has therefore something of the value of first-hand 
material. Unfortunately, the Royal Canadians had comparatively 
little connection with the later history of Canada, except that they were 
stationed in Canada in 1867, when they took part in the inaugural 
ceremonies of the new Dominion; and, indeed, for a time even the name 
Royal Canadians fell into disuse. The later stages of the regiment’s 
history, therefore, fall outside the scope of this review. 

It should be added that the book is being sold in aid of a charity 
named ‘‘The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment Memorial Fund”’, 
for the relief of ex-soldiers of the disbanded regiment and their dependants 
in distress. 


The Greatest Experiment in History. By Sir Epwarp GRIGG. New 
Haven: Published for the Institute of Politics by the Yale Univers- 
ity Press. 1924. Pp. ix, 216. ($2.50.) 

Six lectures given at Williamstown in 1923 are here reprinted in their 

original form. Sir Edward Grigg believes that the modern British 

Empire is ‘‘the greatest experiment in history”’, and he seeks to explain 

to an American audience some aspects of British imperialism which 

are most frequently misrepresented in the United States. Three 
lectures outline British policy in Egypt, India, and the Near East, 
another is devoted to the Treaty of Versailles, and these with an intro- 
ductory and a concluding lecture on the broad aspects of British and 

American expansion make up the book. There is in it nothing new; 

but the author states his faith as a Liberal Imperialist with an eloquence 

which sometimes verges on rhetoric, and he frequently illuminates his 
subject with an apt parable, a ready comparison, or a vivid anecdote. 
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The vigorous criticism of the Treaty of Lausanne is perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book. 


H. H. WRonG 


Canadian Portraits. By ADRIAN MACDONALD. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1925. Pp. 230. 

Tuis book is a series of brief, but interesting biographies. 
tempt,’’ says the author, ‘‘has been made to present all the famous 
men of Canada. My purpose has been to prepare a representative, 
rather than an exhaustive list.’’ The biographies, in fact, constitute 
a somewhat varied assortment. They include such diverse subjects 
as Father Lacombe, Sir William Osler, Paul Peel, and Louis Fréchette, 
as well as more obvious subjects, such as Sir Isaac Brock, Joseph Howe, 
Sir John Macdonald, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. There is in the book 
little evidence of research in original sources, save perhaps in the chapters 
dealing with Paul Peel and Sir William Osler; but all the chapters 
reveal an excellent knowledge of the background of Canadian history 
and literature, and are written with a simple, but effective style. ‘My 
method of treatment has borrowed tricks from the story-teller,” says 
Mr. Macdonald. ‘Personality and significant incident have always 
been given first place. Those generalities and abstractions which make 
political histories so clear and comprehensive to the scholar, and so 
unreal and confusing to the general reader, have been kept as much as 
possible in the background.”’ In other words, Mr. Macdonald, who 
is a master in a normal school in Ontario, has applied to the writing of 
his book sound pedagogical principles; and the result is a book which 
may be heartily recommended for supplementary reading in schools 
and colleges, as well as for consumption by the general reader. 


W. S. WALLACE 


“No at- 


Arbitration Treaties among the American Nations to the close of the year 
1910. Edited by W.R. MANNING. (Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: Division of International Law, 
Washington.) New York: The Oxford University Press. 1924. 
Pp. xl, 472. 

In this collection has been included the text of “all arbitration treaties 

. which were signed between or among American nations before 
the close of 1910 and duly ratified’’. It is to be regretted that no re- 
ference has been made in the volume, which is most complete in other 
respects, to the arbitrations of 1831, 1872, 1893, 1903, and 1910 between 

Great Britain and the United States respecting Canadian frontier 

disputes. There is no better instance of the use of arbitration to pre- 
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serve peace; for that reason no merely technical objection about the 
national status of Canada should have excluded these treaties. 


Onkel Karl: Deutsch-Kanadische Lebensbilder. By Kart MULLER- 
Grote. Bremen: Angelsachsen Verlag. 1924. Pp. 321; illus- 
trations. 

Tuis book is a combination of sketches dealing with Canada and Ger- 

many. With the latter we are not concerned. The author went to 

the Dominion as far back as 1872, and finally returned to the Fatherland 
in 1910. He seems to have spent most of his time in Kitchener—then 

Berlin—and to have played a leading rdle among his compatriots. His 

sphere of action was chiefly confined to the Ontario peninsula. He was 

mostly occupied as a house-painter and decorator in Berlin (and it is 

to be hoped he painted better than he writes), after having been a 

telegraph operator in Tavistock, Bright, and Galt. Of Berlin he tells 

us that in the early seventies there were four thousand inhabitants, of 
whom only three hundred were English (a bad lot naturally!). In 

1899 he was a candidate for the office of mayor, but had to resign owing 

to his anglophobia. He was also inspector of the municipal park in 

Berlin, and had a monument of the Emperor William I erected there, 

and planted a flag-staff with a large German flag. When the city 

authorities said that a British flag should be hoisted over the German 
one, he writes that this was so small that it looked like a coloured hand- 
kerchief over the mainsail of a large ship. 

It would be wearisome to relate how on every possible occasion the 
Germans were superior to the Canadians, and what an inferior lot the 
latter are. As far as one can learn from Herr Miiller-Grote’s book, the 
chief amusement of himself and compatriots was drinking and making 
a noise. He seems to have joined the local militia (6th company?), 
amongst whom he was, of course, the best shot. We would remind 
Herr Miiller-Grote of the German saying: “Eigenlob stinkt.’’ He also 
remarks that he would have liked to show the Canadians what the 
German idea of soldiers was. He compares the Canadian militia to 
“night-watchmen”. The German troops in the Great War who had 
the misfortune to be opposite the Canadians will have good reason to 
remember these “‘night-watchmen’”’. 


Herr Miiller-Grote is another example of a German who enjoyed 
Canadian hospitality and returns it by publishing a vituperative swash- 
buckling book. 


The best part of the book is the binding. 


L. HAMILTON 
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Nordamerika. By E. DECKERT and F. MAcHATSCHEK. Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut. 1924. Pp. 335; maps, plans, and 
illustrations. (14 Marks.) 

THIS Is a revised and abbreviated edition (the fourth) of the late Pro- 

fessor Deckert’s Nordamerika. The work has been undertaken by 

Professor F. Machatschek of Ziirich. The sections on the United States 

and Mexico are well done, though the book is not by any means improved 

by compression. The illustrations are excellent, but that of Quebec 

City is out of date, as a glance at the Chateau Frontenac shows; so, too, 

is the one of Prince Rupert, which must have been taken soon after its 

foundation. It is perhaps in the nature of such a book that the sections 
dealing with Canada are scattered about in such a way as to make it 

somewhat laborious to obtain a general comprehensive view (pp. 95-102, 

111-123, 167-176, 212-221, 305-315, etc.). In the pages devoted to Can- 

ada there are some extraordinary mistakes which should not occur in a 

book of this class. On page 20 we read that Labrador has no inlet to 

the interior from the seaboard, whereas there is Hamilton Inlet with 
its continuation, Melville Lake. The number of Asiatics in British 

Columbia is stated on page 52 to be over 14 per cent. of the population 

and to amount to over 100,000. But according to the 1921 census the 

total Asiatic population in the whole of’the Dominion is only 65,731 and 
that of British Columbia 39,724. And as the population of British 

Columbia (1921) is 524,582, the percentage is not 14, but 8. On page 

98 we learn that the natural increase of the French Canadians is very 

small, nearly as small as that of the French in France. This is pure 

ignorance. On the same page the German population is given at 

‘about 4.5 millions (5.6%)’’, which we will in charity put down to bad 

proof-reading, of which there are several examples in the book. It is 

somewhat startling to find the city of Kitchener in British Columbia 

(page 312). The bibliography, though extensive, does not contain 

many modern standard works, and this applies particularly to Canada. 

As this book has a large circulation in German-speaking countries, and 

as the publishers are among the leading producers of geographical books 

in Europe, we should recommend Professor Machatschek to revise 

thoroughly the Canadian section for the next edition. , 

L. HAMILTON 

Das Ornamentwerk: Eine Sammlung angewandter farbige Ornamente und 
Dekoration. ByH.T.H.Bossert. Berlin: Wasmuth & Company. 
1924. Pp. IX, 35; 120 coloured plates. (160 Marks.) 

Tuis truly magnificent collection of coloured designs and ornaments 

includes examples taken from the whole world of art, and contains those 

of the Neo-Stone Age, Bronze Age, Minoan, earliest Egyptian, and 
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Grecian art, as well as modern primitive native work. For this reason, 
specimens of Canadian Indian art, designs, and ornaments are also , 

namely on Plates cx1 and cx, on which there are twenty-four ex- 
amples dating from the first and second thirds of the nineteenth century. 
The specimens depicted are reproductions of items in the Berlin and 
Stuttgart ethnological museums, and include Kwakiutl clubs, Tlingit 
baskets, Nootka dance rattles, and Haida totem poles. It is perhaps 
unavoidable that only two plates are devoted to the art of the Canadian 
Amerinds, in view of the fact that the volume covers practically the 
entire world, but the illustrations are such masterpieces of colour- 
printing, that they arouse one’s desire to see more. The book is bound 
to have a marked influence on modern decoration and ornament. Its 
production places the firm of Wasmuth in the forefront of German art 


publishers. A translation has just been published by Mr. Benn in 
London. 


L. HAMILTON 


Richard Hakluyt: By Foster Watson. (Pioneers of Progress: 
Empire Builders, edited by W. B. WorsFoLp.) London: The 
Sheldon Press. New York and Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 
1924. (2s. 6d.) 

HAKLUYT has not hitherto found a biographer, because, like his great 

contemporary, Shakespeare, he left behind him only the scantiest of 

personal records. The author has collected the available information 
and thrown it against the background of Elizabethan England. The 
character of ‘‘ Richard Hakluyt, Preacher”, was first revealed on the 
occasion when his interest in navigation was aroused by the sight of 
the new globes which were then coming into use, and by a text from the 

psalms. He lectured upon geography at Oxford, probably in 1574-5, 

with ‘“‘demonstrations’’ of the old and the new styles in map-making. 

As chaplain to the British embassy at Paris, and as a non-resident 

clergyman of a village parish, he employed his leisure in collecting and 

editing authentic accounts of overseas voyages. The Discourse of 

Western Planting, written in 1584, contained his own reflections upon 

the subject of his life’s work—a study of principles which advanced all 

the reasons that have since been brought forward by advocates of 
colonization from Raleigh to Durham. He declined the invitations of 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Francis Drake to join their companies of 

adventurers, preferring his own self-appointed task of preserving the 

records of other men’s work. For this, and for his personal advocacy of 
schemes for exploration and colonization, his name has been recorded 
in history beside the names of the great sea-captains. 
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Three_Men from Maine: Sir William Pepperrell, James Sullivan, Sir 
;jotliam Phips. By JOHN FRANCIS SPRAGUE. A Bit of Old England 
in New England. By Bertram E. Packarp. Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine: Sprague’s Journal of Maine History. 1924. Pp. 89. 

Or these four sketches of prominent figures in the early history of New 
England, two will interest Canadian historians. Sir William Phips 
commanded the New England troops which attacked and captured 
Port Royal in 1690, and the fleet which attempted to take Quebec in 
the late summer of the same year. Sir William Pepperrell led the 
colonial army in the successful siege of Louisbourg in 1745. No attempt 
has been made, in these brief essays, to add anything to existing accounts 
of these engagements; but interesting details are given of family history 
and of the connection of these citizen-soldiers with the political and 
religious controversies of the state of Massachusetts. 


The Life of Thomas D’Arcy McGee. By Mrs. ISABEL SKELTON. Garden- 

vale: The Garden City Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 554. ($4.00.) 
D’Arcy McGee. By ALEXANDER BrApy. (Canadian Statesmen, number 

2.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1925. Pp. 182. 

($1.00.) 
Every Canadian knows the political contribution made to the federation 
of Canada by the group of men who stood at the cradle of the nation, 
but even in the centennial year of D’Arcy McGee's birth comparatively 
few know of those emotional yet necessary gifts which Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee laid on the altar of “the new northern nation’’. Not that he 
lacked political wisdom, practical foresight, and the realism born of the 
incidents of the moment. These were perhaps his in as great a degree 
as they were Macdonald’s or Cartier’s or Tupper’s or Brown’s. He had, 
in addition, as they, many of the qualifications necessary for official 
leadership. He possessed, however, something more. His Celtic im- 
agination lent popular glamour to the idea of federation. He had the 
poet’s art which clothed it in the beauties of promise and in the hopes 
of knight-errantry. The average man in the street believed in it as a 
dogma—cold perhaps, misunderstood perhaps, incomprehensible perhaps 
—but necessary to political salvation. When McGee became its preaching 
friar from Sarnia to Halifax it was changed into a gospel rich in personal 
values and shot through with faith in personal redemption—a gospel in 
which there was to be neither Jew nor Gentile, neither French nor 
English, neither Protestant nor Roman Catholic, but only and solely 
Canadians. 

The appearance then of these two books is almost an event in Cana- 

dian history. Coinciding with the recent McGee centenary celebrations, 
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they are not only welcome additions to historical literature, but they 
ought to serve to widen knowledge of McGee’s great principles—an all- 
Canadian spirit, a national outlook, religious and racial toleration, and 
that sense of faith which transfigures the present and lends promise to 
the future. In addition they both serve as reasoned warnings for the 
days that lie ahead. It is not entirely idle to remember that when 
McGee and his friend Gavan Duffy left Ireland, the voice of millions of 
their countrymen was being drowned by the thunder of privileged 
minorities and the palpitating limbs of Irish politics were being chilled 
with the numbing touch of the dead hand of ‘‘old Mother Country”’. In 
Canada and Australia, McGee and Duffy gave to the nations of their 
adoption the gifts of which their native land was deprived, and beneath 
alien skies they reaped the harvest sown in Ireland. As we close these 
admirable books it is well to recall Joseph Howe’s conviction that, had 
the Canadas been given responsible self-government, Papineau and 
Mackenzie would never have been rebels, might indeed have become 
ministers of the Crown. 

Mrs. Skelton’s life will, we believe, remain the standard biography 
of McGee. It is a conscientious and painstaking book and obviously a 
labour of love. Throughout there is evidence of wide and scholarly 
familiarity with the sources. Most important is the fact that it is full 
of quotations from McGee himself and from contemporary literature 
which help us to follow McGee’s intellectual, moral, and political 
development and throw new and illuminating light on Canadian history. 
We are inclined to think that the book is far too long, and personally 
we should have preferred that McGee’s Irish experiences had been 
much curtailed, as Mrs. Skelton contributes little if anything to a 
history with which every serious student is familiar. We could well, 
too, have done without the interminable quotations from McGee’s 
poetry—ephemeral, occasional, and uneven as much of it is, and in form 
and origins part and parcel of the English poetical tradition. 
When, however, Mrs. Skelton at length brings us to McGee’s Canadian 
life her work takes on distinctly newer and finer values. The general 
history does not overshadow the man—though the chapters dealing 
with the period from 1855 to 1867 are admirable and illuminating 
historical writing. McGee himself emerges. There is a good deal of 
insight into the secret places of personality, of human motive, of human 
action. Most excellent is the use made of McGee’s typical speeches to 
illustrate his methods, his aims, and his more matured oratorical style. 
It is true that Mrs. Skelton does not probe the depths of character, but 
she gives a picture that will live in the memory of every honest believer 
in political sincerity and in ventures of political faith. The style is in 
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places weak, but on the whole it is on a high level. There runs through- 
out the book a critical sympathy with the subject to which is largely 
due its successful treatment. Mrs. Skelton has not indeed written a 
popular book, but she has, we believe, written a permanent one. It is 
a distinct and valuable contribution to Canadian history and biography. 
In size and scope Mr. Brady’s book cannot be compared with Mrs. 
Skelton’s, but we think that he has better fulfilled his aim. The reader 
is at once struck with the fact that Mr. Brady had made himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the printed and manuscript sources, and his 
book is one more proof that it takes a master in a subject to write well 
shortly upon it. Mr. Brady has kept excellent proportions. McGee’s 
life before he became a Canadian citizen is sketched in lines which 
suggest his political temperament. The Canadian period is emphasized, 
and the man moves before our imagination in the great general outlines 
of his political career. There was no space for detail, no space for 
anecdote, no space for the gradual unfolding of personality. At the 
same time we follow the main course of McGee’s career with all its 
mingled waters, feeling confident that Mr. Brady has traced each con- 
tributory stream to its source, and in that confidence we are satisfied. 
Mr. Brady has laid stress on the great fundamental political facts in 
McGee's life. He has caught not a little of McGee’s own enthusiasms. 
We can give no higher praise to his book than to say that we venture to 
believe it would have pleased McGee himself. It is balanced and critical, 
sober and calm, eloquent and vivid as the occasion demands. The 
style is disfigured by hackneyed phrases and awkward clichés, but that 
Mr. Brady can write history at once scientific in method and brilliant 
in form, no one can deny. Time will remove the defects, but not for 
many a day has a first book by a Canadian author appeared which is 
not only so good in itself but so rich in promise. It ought to be read by 
everyone who wishes to reconstruct for himself the atmosphere and in- 
spiration of the ’60’s, who can appreciate generous surrender to great 
political ideals, and the creative emotional power that is the essential 
guarantee of their ultimate fruition. There is unfortunately no index— 
a want which ought to be rectified in the series to which the book belongs. 
W. P. M. KENNEDY 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice and Sir 
GEORGE ARTHUR. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 
1924. Pp. xxiii, 375. 

IN this, the official life of Lord Wolseley, based upon his private papers, 

his Canadian service of 1861-1870 is naturally only briefly noticed. 

Neither the repulse of the Fenians in 1866 nor the peaceful occupation 
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of the Red River settlement in 1870 can be termed important in military 
expeditions, though each served its purpose adequately, and the latter 
expedition overcame prodigious difficulties of transportation. In 
chapter m1 the political background of the Riel rebellion of 1870 is 
briefly, and not very accurately, sketched; the real value of the chapter 
is in the extracts from Wolseley’s account of the journey over the old 
route of the fur-traders to Fort Garry. An interesting by-product of 
these years was Wolseley’s interest in the campaigns of the American 
Civil War, and his many contributions to the literature of that subject. 
To the general public he will be more familiar as the would-be rescuer 
of Gordon at Khartoum, and as the initiator of administrative reform 
at the War Office. His own interest in Canada was, however, long 
maintained through his private friendships and through his command 
of the Royal Canadian Regiment. 


The History of Munitions Supply in Canada, 1914-18. By “Davin 
CARNEGIE. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 
336; illustrations. 

OnE of the most remarkable features of Canada’s effort in the great war 

was the way in which the country organized and expedited the output 

of munitions during the later stages of the struggle. In the book under 
review, Colonel David Carnegie, who was ordinance adviser, first of 
the Shell Committee, and then of its successor, the Imperial Munitions 

Board, has told the whole story of the supply of munitions in Canadian 

factories. That a country, which at the outbreak of the war was almost 

wholly without armament plants of any kind, should have developed 

in four short years an industry which provided the allied armies with a 

surprising proportion of their munitions of war, is something of which 

Canadians have a right to be proud; and Colonel Carnegie deserves the 

gratitude of his countrymen for having preserved in a printed record 

the story of what was accomplished by his associates and himself. 

“You have carried through,” cabled Mr. Winston Churchill to Sir 

Joseph Flavelle, the chairman of the Imperial Munitions Board, ‘‘a 

work of the greatest magnitude with uniform success and efficiency, 

and I wish to pay my personal tribute to the great ability, energy and 
organizing power you, as chairman, have shown.” 

Colonel Carnegie’s record was not compiled with a view to meeting 
the requirements of the general reader. The book is a plain, dry, busi- 
nesslike, and sometimes rather technical account of the operations of 
the Shell Committee and the Imperial Munitions Board. It is copiously 
illustrated; but the letterpress has the appearance of a government 
report. There are several appendices, one of them wholly statistical; 
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and even the foreword by Mr. Lloyd George, and the introductory note 
by Sir Joseph Flavelle, strike a distinctly official note. One suspects 
that there must be a good deal of intimate history which has been de- 
liberately excluded from the narrative. At the same time, the students 
of Canada’s part in the great war will find in this book a detailed record 
of a very important phase of the war effort of the Canadian people. 


Looking Backward. By Major General GEORGE STERLING RYERSON. 

Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1924.] Pp. 264; illustrations. ($2.50.) 
Tuis book, the death of the author of which we notice with deep regret 
as we go to press, contains the recollections and reminiscences of a 
Canadian of some distinction. General Ryerson was a member of a 
family prominent in Upper Canada and Ontario. The family is descended 
from Martin Reyerzoon, a Dutchman who settled in New York in 1647. 
The grandfather of the general was one of the United Empire Loyalists 
who left the United States when they became independent, and settled 
in Upper Canada. His father and his grandfather were soldiers fighting 
in the American Revolution and in the War of 1812-14 against the 
United States. 

It was natural that General Ryerson should enter the Canadian 
militia, and he saw active service in 1885 against Louis Riel in the 
North West Rebellion, and was in South Africa during the Boer War 
as a commissioner of the Canadian Red Cross. He was also at one 
time a member of the local legislature, was active in the organization 
of the Canadian branches of the St. John Ambulance Association, and 
of the Canadian Red Cross. There are one or two inaccuracies due to 
carelessness in the use of medical terms (typhoid vaccine is described 
as a serum), but the book gives often an interesting picture of events 
in Canada in which the author was a participator. 

V. E. HENDERSON 


Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1923-1924. Par 
P.-G. Roy. Quebec: Ls.-A. Proulx, Imprimeur de Sa Majesté le Roi. 
1924. Pp. xiv, 426. 

THE annual report of the archivist of the province of Quebec appears in 

its usual attractive form. M. P.-G. Roy has accustomed students and 

researchers to expect from his office a yearly contribution of material 
for the history of French Canada. That this material should be pub- 
lished as an example of the best book-making a provincial government 
printing office can turn out, gives an air of distinction to a report other- 
wise unique, being for this continent the only one of its kind consistently 
French. 
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M. Roy has selected for printing this year two documents bearing 
upon the Seven Years War. Their reproduction occupies the larger 
part of the report. The first comprises a series of mémoires presented 
to the government at Versailles by M. de Bougainville, sent over from 
Canada for that special purpose by Vaudreuil in the autumn of 1758. 
To these has been added a reprint of the Mémoire sur l’Etat de la Nouvelle 
France of M. de Bougainville, dated 1757,—the whole running to 
seventy pages, and showing many a sidelight on the defence of Canada 
and the objectives of the campaigning from the French side. The 
second, and the longer of the two, is M. de Bougainville’s Journal de 
l’ Expédition d’Amérique. The journal, begun March 15, 1756, carries 
on a campaign diary from May 12, 1756, the date of Montcalm’s landing 
at Quebec, to November, 1758, the date of Bougainville’s return 
journey to France. The fulness of the entries for the thirty months 
included may be judged by the length of the diary in print,—aside from 
a few pages belonging to a date subsequent to November, 1758, it 
reaches a total of 191 pages. 

Of less general interest is a series of records relating to lotteries 
under the French régime; also a series relating to L’A ffaire du Prie-Dieu 
a Montréal en 1694. Nineteen photostat facsimiles are inserted at 
intervals; of these, six are episcopal letters, reproduced in full with 
signatures, from the originals in the archives of the Seminary of Quebec. 

It is to be regretted that the usefulness of the index, at least for 
students outside the province of Quebec, is limited by its omissions. 
Thus the names of Wolfe and of Amherst are indexed each with a single 
page reference only, though there are other references to be traced. 
The friendly mention of Pitt (p. 392), and of Pitt’s considerate acquies- 
cence in the placing of the epitaph on Montcalm’s tomb in Quebec, has 
escaped the indexer altogether. > 2 Des 


The life of William Dummer Powell, first judge at Detroit and fifth chief 
justice of Upper Canada. By the Hon. WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 
Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission. 1924. Pp. 305. 

THE Michigan Historical Commission deserves the gratitude of his- 

torical scholars for having made available by publication Mr. Justice 

Riddell’s life of William Dummer Powell. Mr. Justice Riddell’s know- 

ledge of the early days of the province of Upper Canada is perhaps un- 

rivalled, and in addition he has in the life of Powell an almost personal 

interest. As he explains in the preface, his own appointment in 1906 

as puisne justice of the King’s bench division of Ontario, the lineal 

descendant of the court of King’s bench of Upper Canada, has made 
him, since the abolition of the King’s bench division in 1913, the last 
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of a long series of judges, of which Powell, a hundred and thirty years 
before, was the first. 

The materials for writing Powell’s life are voluminous. Both in the 
Canadian archives at Ottawa and in the public reference library at 
Toronto, there are preserved many of his letters and papers. Of these 
Mr. Justice Riddell has made full use; and indeed a striking feature of 
the book is the frequency with which the author allows Powell to tell 
his own story. Powell first came to Canada on a visit in 1773, and he 
settled in Montreal in 1779. He touched Canadian history at many 
points. As an attorney he was concerned in the affair of Pierre Du 
Calvet, and he had other government commissions; he was raised to 
the bench in 1789, and he became the first judge in the western district 
at Detroit. In 1795 he was moved to Niagara, and later to York, and 
was appointed chief justice of the province of Upper Canada in 1816. 
As chief justice he presided over the famous trials of Robert Gourlay 
and the Earl of Selkirk. It is interesting to note that Mr. Justice Riddell 
defends the course following by Powell in both these cases. For instance 
(p. 119), 


Gourlay was brutally used, but the blame should be put where it is deserved. 
Powell's skirts are clear; he did not draw the Act, he had no hand in passing it, 
he disapproved of it, he did not put it in force but disapproved of its being put in 
force; all he did was, as a Judge, to interpret the Act, and that he did, me judice, 
correctly—and no one has ever said that in the performance of this duty he acted 
harshly or even discourteously. 

Toward the end of his life Powell’s influence declined. He resigned 
from the bench in 1825, and the remaining nine years of his life were 
passed in retirement. 

As usual, Mr. Justice Riddell has appended to his narrative copious 
notes. These reveal a wealth of information about the early days of 
the province, which a good index makes readily available. One would 
wish that some of the biographical notes had been somewhat fuller, 
especially in regard to vital dates. To complain about slight omissions 
of this sort is, however, the height of ingratitude. For what the author 
has given us we are very grateful, and our only difficulty is that what 
he has given us is so good that we should like more. 

There are a few typographical discrepancies in the text. For ex- 
ample, the governor of Canada at the time of Powell’s arrival is des- 
cribed as ‘‘Sir Frederick Haldimand” on page 14, and ‘‘Sir Frederic 
Haldimand” on page 19. French accents are occasionally missing, 
and there are such misprints as ‘aujourd’hni’’ for aujourd'hui; but the 
book is remarkably free from errors of fact, so far as we have been able 


to check it. W. S. WALLACE 
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Tecumseh and Richardson: The Story of a Trip to Walpole Island and Port 
Sarnia. By Major JoHN RICHARDSON. With an introduction and 
biographical sketch by A. H. U. CoLtguHoun. Toronto: The 
Ontario Book Company. [1924.] Pp. 124. 

SoME doubt has always attached to the story that is usually told of 
Tecumseh’s death and burial: fresh information has recently come to 
light, in a description written by the Canadian novelist and historian, 
John Richardson, of a visit to Walpole Island in 1848. Walpole Island, 
in Lake St. Clair, became the refuge of many Indian survivors after the 
border warfare of 1812-14. Richardson accompanied an expedition 
sent by the government to make presents to the Indians on the island, 
and while there he met a middle-aged chief, Shah-wah-wan-noo, who 
had acted as aide-de-camp to Tecumseh, and who wrote down for the 
novelist the version accepted by the Indians of Tecumseh’s conduct 
during the battle and subsequent burial. Whatever the value of the 
narrative as a contribution to historical fact, its picturesque colouring 
gives it more than a passing interest. Richardson’s narrative is prefaced 
by a brief account of the novelist’s career, and a statement of the facts 
known concerning Tecumseh. 


A History of the Parish of St. John’s Church, Ancaster. By T. D. J. 
FARMER. Guelph, Ontario: The Gummer Press, 1924. Pp. 304. 
Reminiscences of North Sydenham. By A. H. R. Owen Sound, Ontario: 
Richardson, Bond and Wright. 1924. Pp. v, 256. 
Pioneer Days in Nichol. Edited by A. W. Wricut. Mount Forest, 
Ontario: The author. 1924. Pp. 132. 
Dr. FARMER has described a picturesque English village in a new-world 
setting. The social environment suits the picture, for Ancaster still 
preserves the traditions of an establishéd church and a country gentry, 
introduced into the province by Governor Simcoe. First settled in the 
late eighties of the eighteenth century, surveyed in farm lots in 1793 
under Simcoe’s personal supervision, an important station on the high- 
way from Niagara to London, it might have aspired in early days to 
be, as an English tourist predicted, ‘‘the metropolis of Upper Canada’’. 
This hope was never realized, for Dundas and Hamilton, London and 
Brantford, growing up close at hand on the natural waterways and the 
canals, stole not only its trade, but some of its best families. The town 
withdrew into a dignified seclusion, very different from the barren 
ugliness of some deserted villages. To the scholar who has the patience 
to cull out the minute facts from a book without an index, this volume 
should be very useful, for it is largely composed of biographical records, 
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accurately and fully compiled, of local families, some of whom have 
been prominent in Canadian public life. 

Reminiscences of North Sydenham, ‘‘a retrospective sketch of the 
villages of Leith and Annan, Grey County”, resembles Dr. Farmer’s 
book only in its strictures upon the present generation. The border 
Scots who settled Leith and Annan belonged to the later and more 
familiar type of Ontario pioneer. The biographical records are scanty, 
but the community life is fully described in a lively style, with many 
amusing anecdotes. This information is, however, well concealed, for 
there is no index. 

The third of these volumes deals with the Aberdeenshire Scots 
settlers at Nichol, Fergus, Elora, and Salem in Wellington County. The 
book consists of an assemblage of maps, letters, and personal recollec- 
tions, with some brief essays by the editor,—all without an index. The 
irregular plan of compilation diminishes its value as a work of reference, 
but it contains, nevertheless, some interesting material. Perhaps the 
most valuable section is the five early letters, dated between June 26, 
1835, and November 21, 1846, by Alexander Dingwall Fordyce, Jr., who 
later became superintendent and inspector of schools for the northern 
division of Wellington County. 

MARJORIE G. REID 


North America: An historical, economic, and regional Geography. By 
LL. RODWELL JoNEs and P. W. Bryan. London: Methuen and 
Company. [1924.] Pp. xiii, 537. (21s.) 

North America, its people and the resources, development, and prospects of 
the continent as an agricultural, industrial and commercial area. 
By J. RussELt SmituH. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
[1925.] Pp. vii, 849. 

THE first volume is intended to be ‘‘a continental study of intermediate 

standard . . . between that of the elementary textbook and that of the 

university thesis”. It is divided into three parts. Mr. Jones is the 
author of the first part on historical geography (pp. 1-134) and of the 
last part on regional geography (pp. 329-514). Mr. Bryan has written 
the central part on economic geography (pp. 135-328), with the excep- 
tion of chapter x. The volume is well illustrated with maps and dia- 
grams. A short appendix (pp. 515-526) includes statistics on important 
commodities and on important economic developments. There is an 
index, but no bibliography. Slightly less than one-seventh is devoted 
specifically to Canada. 

The second section is easily the most important. It begins with an 
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excellent chapter written by Mr. Jones on the major features of the 
climate of the continent. The remainder is a very clear description of the 
influence of such factors as topography, geological formations, and climate 
on the production, movement, and location of manufacturing centres, 
and future prospects of the basic commodities—cotton, wheat, maize, 
coal, iron, oil, and important non-ferrous metals. Unfortunately the 
discussion is largely restricted to the United States and the number of 
commodities considered is limited. It is to be hoped that the author at 
some time will publish this section under a separate title, and that he 
will discuss a greater number of commodities in each case with reference 
to the whole of North America. In that event some minor corrections 
may be made in spelling and one or two important corrections in matters 
of fact. 

The first section is somewhat typical of modern works on historical 
geography. The general attitude of these works and their increasing 
numbers are probably evidence of the youth of geographical science. 
Its proponents are anxious to display the excellent features of the sub- 
ject and have taken to pointing out the contributions which it promises 
to make in other fields and the way in which it promises to solve “‘ prac- 
tical’’ problems. This is not to suggest that geographers have not 
developed in their own field a technique of considerable value. But 
they have failed to realize the limitations of that technique, in their 
own field and in related fields. As usual, history and economics are the 
two fields which suffer most from these intrusions. The general result 
is exceptionally well shown in the section under review. The author 
starts out in very bold fashion with a review of the geographic back- 
ground—climate, ocean currents, relief, and geological formations—and 
to that extent does excellent work. He begins to take into account data 
furnished by historians, finds himself getting into difficulty with his 
analysis, clings desperately to some important facts and dates, flounders 
in the obiter dicta of historians, and then decides to get out in the best 
way possible by taking refuge in a discussion of military geography. 
Fortunately in this subject he finds ground which has been fairly well 
worked out. In his quandary, of course, the author unconsciously deserts 
all appearance of scientific and detached study. It would be tedious 
and merciless to list the errors which develop in this situation. 

The criticisms of the first section apply to the last section on regional 
geography. The author is on safer ground, but the temptation to 
wander into unknown depths persists and the usual crop of errors 
follows. The errors in both sections are in some cases inexcusable for a 
geographer. 
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On the whole, the work has probably been worth doing because it 
includes the middle section and some very good material in the other 
sections on geographic features. The greatest caution will be necessary 
in the use of the remainder. 

The volume of Professor Smith, the well-known American geographer, 
is primarily a series of regional studies. It covers a wider field and is 
much more detailed in its analysis. North America is divided into 
forty-four regions. The division is made largely on the basis of ‘human 
use’’ (p. 33), and each region is discussed under the general headings of 
character and origin (geological), climate, relief, occupations, population, 
institutions, and future prospects. The book is a veritable Baedeker. 
According to the preface it is the result of twenty years’ teaching in a 
course on the economic geography of North America. The author 
draws heavily on official material issued by the various governments 
concerned, on fugitive material, and very largely on actual observation. 
Unfortunately this information is used in many cases uncritically. 
Statistics are often misinterpreted, and extravagant, and even naive 
statements are in evidence. A good deal of extraneous material has been 
included. There is a large number of errors in spelling, in typography, 
and in fact which should be eliminated in another edition. Additional 
chapters on the climate, geology, and relief of North America would 
do much to coérdinate the whole. The style may be suggested by 
quoting the first sentence of the book: ‘Hell is hot.’’ The whole is 
abundantly illustrated with photographs, maps, and diagrams, in each 
case accompanied by pointed captions. An excellent map of North 
America has been placed in a folder at the back. There is an index but 
no bibliography. 

The work is open to much the same criticisms as were made in re- 
viewing the first volume. The opening chapter closes with the state- 
ment that ‘‘since natural resources, climate and accessibility are the 
stuff of which industry, trade, religion, national policy, and to some 
extent civilization are made, it is well to examine our North America 
to see how it is equipped in these respects, and to what state of de- 
velopment the resources and industries have come, and what prospects 
are still ahead.”” This conclusion, that ‘natural resources, climate [the 
author is very much under the influence of Huntington] and accessi- 
bility form the background of history”, makes no allowance for such all- 
important desiderata as the state of the industrial arts. The factors 
of race and institutions are given slight attention, although the author 
finds it necessary to refer constantly to them throughout the work. 
Government policies are even given undue importance—types of orga- 
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nization, political, social, and economic, are constantly brought into 
the argument; racial characteristics are stressed perhaps unduly; and 
references are continuous to education and forces of habit. 

But in the main inquiry of examining ‘‘our North America’’ we 
find the subject approached ostensibly from the scientific point of view. 
Unfortunately it is only ostensibly so. Considerable evidence could be 
given to show that the American individualistic approach is not alto- 
gether forgotten. The chapters on Mexico and the West Indies lead 
one to think of the advantages of American imperialism. Some diffi- 
culty in refraining from setting up standards towards which the whole 
divine creation should move, can be detected. In the matter of ap- 
proach, it is scarcely scientific to refer to phenomena not directly trace- 
able to a geographic origin as accidents (p. 136). Certainly it is hardly 
accurate to write of ‘the chance shufflings of geology”’ (p. 369). 

In his conclusion the author comes out boldly. From the general 
tone of the work, and especially the emphasis on conservation, the 
conclusion is gradually reached that the appearance of the work is 
another of the phenomena which have followed the practical disappear- 
ance of free land in North America. The stress on the increasing inter- 
dependence of modern industry, the exposition of the myth of American 
self-sufficiency, the objections to the iniquities of the tariff, the declara- 
tion in favor of eugenics and restricted immigration, and the refusal to 
place any faith in that old individualistic type of business man who 
wanted ‘‘to buy more land, to raise more corn, to raise more pigs, to 
buy more land,” and so on, and the general statement that some re- 
arrangement of political and social institutions is overdue, leave no 
further doubt on that side. As a part of these phenomena the volume 
is significant. It is a pioneer attempt in the field of geographic engin- 
eering in North America. The attempt would have been more successful 
if it had been based less on the shifting and uncertain sands of unscientific 
work, but it is a volume well worth careful as well as critical study. 

Perhaps this is the price which a young science must pay when it 
enters the field at this late date. Certainly these two volumes warrant 
that conclusion. And from the same works another conclusion is even 
more painfully evident. In their inadequate treatment of Canada, they 


are monuments to the lack of development of geographic science in 
Canada itself. 


H. A. INNIs 
Some Aspects of Imperial Communications. By Major A. V. T. WAKELY. 
London: Sifton, Praed and Co. 1924. Pp. 160; plates. 
Major WAKELY’s book on imperial communications, although it is not 
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so stated in the preface, would appear to be written for the use of army 
officers taking staff college courses, and there is in it nothing of a 
startling or revolutionary nature. “‘The sole object ‘of the book,” says 
the writer, ‘‘is to help students to understand something of the subject 
of Imperial Communications—an important part of our imperial 
organization.” 

There are to Canada comparatively few references. In the chapter 
on imperial railway communications there are two or three pages on 
the strategic aspect of the Canadian railways, and there is a somewhat 
more extended section dealing with the wheat routes of Canada. Under 
the heading of ‘Inland Waterways”’ there is a brief discussion of the 
canals of the St. Lawrence. But beyond this there are only incidental 
references to the problems of Canadian communication. An admirable 
feature of the book is the large number of plates, charts, and maps 
which illustrate the text. 


Canada's Great Highway from the first stake to the last spike. By J. H. E. 
SECRETAN. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1924. Pp. 252. 
($2.50.) 

The Romance of the Canadian Pacific Railway. By R. G. MACBETH. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. 263. ($2.50.) 

THE first of these books is “ meant to be a true narrative of my own personal 

adventures as an engineer’’. As such it is a valuable contribution on a 

neglected but all-important subject of the relation of the engineer to the 

construction of Canada’s first transcontinental railroad. Informative 
reports of engineers compiled by Sir Sandford Fleming in the publications 
of the decade 1871-1881 gain new interest when read with this work. 

Never had the engineering profession in Canada been tested as during 

this period, and never has there been sufficient recognition given to 

the work done by these government engineers. The author’s activities 
were confined largely to that crucial area—British Columbia. He was 
engaged on an exploratory line from Ft. George to Téte Jaune Cache, 

on a line from Waddington Harbour at the head of Bute Inlet, on a 

prospective route ending at Gardner’s Inlet, and on a line on the North 

Thompson to Kamloops. He began as a leveller in Division H, northeast 

of Lake Nipigon, and finished work under government direction on the 

main line west of Winnipeg. He continued work on this section under 

Company direction, and consequently was intimately connected with 

the problems of early construction, and difficulties with the Indians 

and with real estate grabbers as shown in the location of Brandon. 

The chapter on construction is extremely valuable. Personal reminis- 
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cences of General Rosser, Sir William Van Horne, Major Rogers, and 
many lesser celebrities belong to the same period. 

Some chapters relating to subjects other than the Canadian Pacific 
are added. One valuable chapter is given to a description of experiences 
as assistant transport officer in the Northwest Rebellion. There is little 
or no excuse for the inclusion of a great deal of the remaining material. 
Much of it has been written about in numerous works, and in greater 
detail. The author writes in a breezy style, though this is overdone at 
times. On the whole it is a valuable work so far as the author gives 
‘“‘a true narrative of my own personal adventures’’. It is to be hoped 
for the sake of Canadian history, that other ‘old-timers’ will follow 
Mr. Secretan’s example and leave on record material which will all 
too soon be unavailable, or that Mr. Secretan will note down those items 
which he regards as uninteresting to the average reader. One mistake 
should be noted: Sir John A. Macdonald died in 1891, not in 1901 
(p. 249). 

Mr. MacBeth’s book covers to a large extent the same ground as that 
by Mr. Secretan, over one-half of the book being devoted to the period prior 
to the completion of the main line. The remainder includes chapters 
on the mounted police, on various officials of the road, and on the de- 
velopment of the ocean services, hotels, irrigation works, and tunnels. 
Most of the standard Canadian Pacific Railway jokes have been worked 
in at various places, and the whole is illustrated with photographs of 
Canadian Pacific scenery and of various officials, past and present. 
The book follows the general line already developed by the author in 
preceding “‘romances’’. There is no index. 


H. A. INNIS 


Agricultural Co-operation in Western Canada. By W. A. MACKINTOSH. 
(Queen’s University Studies, volume 2.) Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1924. Pp. 173. ($2.00.) 

A History of Farmers’ Movements in Canada. By L. A. Woop. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. 372. ($2.50.) 

It was high time that historians began to chronicle the history of the 

very remarkable and, from an economic point of view, very important 

movements that have from time to time agitated the farmers of Canada. 

These two books are to be warmly welcomed as serious contributions 

to the economic history of Canada. Mr. Wood goes back to the history 

of the Grange movement which came over from the United States in 

1872, swept like a fire over Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, and 

died away as quickly as it had come. Of this Mr. Wood has given a 
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very accurate and full record, and it may not be too much to say that 
probably his treatment of the Grange in Canada is practically definitive. 
From the Grange he goes on to the Patrons of Industry, that next con- 
flagration among the agrarians which set the heather alight in the 
nineties. The way in which Sir Oliver Mowat, that very wily old 
politician, managed the seventeen excited Patrons who were returned 
to the Ontario Parliament in 1894 is a very good story, which Mr. Wood 
does not relate. The same lack of cohesion that had brought down the 
Grange, soon began to destroy the Patrons of Industry, just exactly 
as twenty-five years later it brought down the United Farmers of Ontario. 
One is forced inevitably to the conclusion that farmers are not politicians, 
and for them to enter the political field simply courts disaster. They 
lack cohesion, they cannot be held together, the party whips are not 
long enough to reach them all. 

Mr. Wood’s treatment of the Patrons of Industry is decidedly good, 
the first that has appeared in Canada. Very possibly later historians will 
fill out a good many points which Mr. Wood has left untouched. After a 
brief sketch of the Farmers’ Association that followed on the ruins of the 
Patrons, Mr. Wood goes on to the history of the Grain Growers move- 
ments in the West, and of the United Farmers in Ontario. With the 
last Mr. Wood is dealing in a matter too close to our own day to be 
able to give any definitive treatment. 

Mr. Wood's book is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to economic 
history for its account of the Grange and Patrons of Industry. His 
treatment of the Western Co-operative Movement is also quite good. 
But one very serious charge must be laid against the author. In the whole 
long and detailed work there is not one single reference to any source of 
authority. This is a most amazing thing in so experienced a writer as 
Mr. Wood. The serious student, while grateful for his work, must lay 
the book aside regretfully as being almost useless. That is not the way 
to write history. 

Mr. Mackintosh has written a distinctly valuable contribution to 
the history of the economic development of the West. It is a fascinat- 
ing study to follow that development, orderly and inevitable, working 
itself out in strict conformity to economic laws. First the railway 
makes possible the export of agricultural products, and then it brings with 
it the tremendous problems of working out a system of moving and 
marketing the ever-increasing volume of those exports. How the prairie 
provinces grappled with those problems Mr. Mackintosh tells in ad- 
mirable fashion. 

There is no doubt that the birth of the Grain Growers movement in 


Mowe 
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the West was an inevitable outcome of the confusion that followed on 
the phenomenal expansion of grain growing on the prairies with the 
beginning of the present century. No doubt, also, very grave abuses 
were fast growing up owing to the combines working through the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, and the elevator companies. ‘‘The object of the 
elevator companies was to give the farmer the lowest price possible and 
get the largest amount of wheat through the elevators. More powerful 
than the line elevators, however, were the exporters and millers. The 
large amount of capital and credit required, the difficulties of establishing 
trade connections with shipping interest, put limitations upon competi- 
tition and the wheat business was thus practically in the hands of three 
milling companies and five exporting firms.” 

The fight to establish the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and the 
struggle with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange Mr. Mackintosh recounts 
admirably. It was a dramatic struggle, at first going heavily against 
the Grain Growers on their being expelled from membership, and then 
turning in their favour until to-day the company is doing an enormous 
business. Mr. Mackintosh claims, and with evident justification, that 
the farmers’ co-operative ventures in the West have been a success. 
“The complete commercialization of agriculture to which agricultural 
co-operation is a means, and often an indispensable means, constitutes 
an agricultural revolution of far-reaching importance.” 

The book closes with a short but careful discussion of the very vexed 
question of wheat pools. On the whole Mr. Mackintosh decides against 
their success. ‘‘One can only conclude that though there is a possi- 
bility of improvement through a further extension of co-operative 
marketing, there cannot be any striking increase in the share given to 
the producer unless the ultimate price of wheat is raised. . . .It is not 
possible for Canadian wheat to dominate the world as did Brazilian 
coffee under the valorization scheme.”’ 

There are very few, if any, faults to be found in Mr. Mackintosh’s 
work. But if Mr. Wood gives no references at all, surely Mr. Mackintosh 
gives too many. Is it really necessary to give ninety-six references in 
one chapter of sixteen pages? Over-documentation becomes a trifle 
annoying. The author does not explain the use of ratio ruling in his 
charts, which will be somewhat puzzling to the uninitiated in consequence. 
And what will the poor unmathematical reader make of ‘adjusted 
medians of percentages of monthly average prices of no. 1 northern 
wheat’’? But these are not really faults. The format of the book is 
good and the proof-reading beyond reproach. Altogether Mr. Mackin- 


tosh has done a very valuable piece of work. H. MICHELL 
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Foreign Trade: Principles and Methods. Toronto: Published by the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 1925. Pp. 152. 
DuRING January, 1924, a short course on export trade was held in the 
University of Toronto for business men and others desiring to study the 
subject. The course was arranged and jointly sponsored by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and the Provincial University. Lectures were given by bankers and 
business men, trade commissioners and economists. Most of them are 
embodied in this volume, which contains summaries for the most part, 
with verbatim transcripts here and there. 

It was a happy thought which led to the collection of this material. 
Those who were enrolled in the course are provided with a permanent 
record in a concise and attractive form. As an evidence of the keen 
interest which has been taken since the war in the technique and problems 
of exporting, it will possess an historical value for the research student in 
time to come. For the present its chief attraction for the general reader 
consists in a clear and practical discussion of the foreign exchange 
market, and an appendix (including bibliography) which enumerates 
the Canadian trade commissioners and special representatives, and the 
British consuls and diplomatic officers abroad. 

G. E. JACKSON 


The Finances of the Canadian Provinces. A series of ten pamphlets by 
W.A.McKacGvue. Toronto: The Monetary Times of Canada. 1924. 
($1.50.) 

Students of Canadian provincial finances will know the difficulties 
caused by the lack of uniformity in the different provincial systems of 
accounting and classification. During the last two or three years, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been doing some useful work in 
reclassifying the figures published in the provincial reports. To its 
annual publications, Mr. McKague’s little reference book of facts and 
figures regarding provincial receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities, 
with brief historical and explanatory notes, will form a convenient 
supplement. 

H. R. Kemp 


De Québec & Vancouver: A travers le Canada d’aujourd’ hui. (Bibliothéque 
de Géographie et Voyages.) By G.-L. JARay and Louts Hourticq. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette. [1924.] Pp. 256. 

A Motor Scamper 'cross Canada. By Percy GomeEeRY. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1922. Pp. 208. 
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Seeing Canada. By J.T. Faris. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Company. 1924. Pp. 265. 

By far the most arresting of these three books of travel is MM. Jaray 
and Hourticq’s De Québec a@ Vancouver. It is not a guide-book, but a 
volume of penetrating comment upon social life in Canada, written for 
the French public. It deals with the inhabited regions, with the cities 
almost exclusively—with Victoria, ‘‘a reflection of old England”’, 
Vancouver, ‘‘the New York of the Pacific’, Calgary, ‘‘the city of 
mirages’’, Edmonton, “the port of the North”’, Winnipeg, ‘‘the wheat 
city’’, Toronto, “‘the queen city’’, Hamilton, ‘‘ the young rival’’, Ottawa, 
“the capital”, Montreal, “the metropolis’, and Quebec, ‘‘ the sanctuary 
of the French’’. Here and there the tone of the book is perceptibly 
ironical: certain obvious exaggerations probably did not deceive even 
the authors. The Canadian Pacific Railway was the way by which the 
travellers went, in imagination as well as in body, and some of the 
limitations of their picture may be due to the fact that they rarely moved 
far from that company and its excellent system of hotels. 

A Motor Scamper ’cross Canada is the ‘‘non-serious” record of a 
journey by road from Montreal to Vancouver, accomplished in the 
summer of 1920—its purpose to advertise a scheme for a transcontinental 
highway. The general direction of the route was the air-line from 
Montreal to Vancouver, but the actual journey was in every sense 
terrestrial—a renewal with modern weapons of the ancient struggle 
with nature. With the rapid extension of highways it is probable that 
soon such narratives will have as much antiquarian interest as the 
travels of the early Loyalists in their conestoga wagons. 

The third volume, Seeing Canada, is the typical modern book of travel, 
well illustrated and well planned, here and there over-weighted with 
figures, but giving, on the whole, an effective motion picture of the 
settlements and the natural scenery. 


Constitutional Church Government in the Dominions beyond the Seas and in 
other parts of the Anglican Communion. By HENRY LOWTHER 
CiarRKE, D.D., D.C.L., formerly Archbishop of Melbourne. London: 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1924. Pp. xvi, 
543; with an index. 

To the most reverend author of this valuable book belongs the credit 

of being the first to explore a new field of history and to give a compre- 

hensive survey of it. He travels through the whole of the Empire and 
the United States of America, returning to the British Isles and noting 
the peculiarities of the four Anglican Churches in them, not omitting 
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the new National Assembly of the Church in England. Throughout the 
book he does not allow the reader to forget, what is too frequently 
forgotten by writers on overseas history, that, in ecclesiastical as well 
as in other matters, the Colonial Office was the centre at which were 
co-ordinated all the affairs of the outer Empire and from which were 
issued the decisions affecting not merely one but all of the King’s (or the 
Queen’s) dominions beyond the seas. 

The dawning at last in the minds of the statesmen of the mother 
country of the idea that an Episcopal Church needed episcopi is fully 
brought out, as also is the fact that Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand, 
was probably the first prelate to realize that the American plan of 
separating the church entirely from the state was a wise one. The 
movement toward independence of Canterbury is well described. So 
too is that toward self-government by means of elected bishops and of 
Diocesan, Provincial, and General Synods containing lay representatives, 
albeit due account is hardly taken of the part played in the movement 
by Canada and the United States. 

To have begun the book with the United States would have seemed 
to be more in accord with historical method, not only because they 
furnish the earliest example of an independent national church in the 
Anglican communion outside of the British Isles, but also because the 
constitution and practice of the Protestant Episcopal Church have been 
constantly appealed to when the churches in the colonies and the depen- 
dencies of the Empire have been seeking a solution of their problems. 
Chronology and geography, to speak of nothing else, would have been 
more nearly satisfied by treating of Canada in the second place, inasmuch 
as the very first colonial bishop to be appointed by the Crown was the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia in 1787. India would properly come in for con- 
sideration as the third church to receive a bishop from England, in 1814. 
Australia, which was originally under the jurisdiction of the Metro- 
politan of Calcutta, would naturally come next, instead of first, as it 
does in the Archbishop’s scheme of things; and the other dominions 
would follow it in the order which he has chosen. 

As was to be expected, the Australian and the other non-American 
portions of the book are the best. The Archbishop, however, correctly 
notes the weakness to the Church of England in Canada eaused by the 
unwillingness of the Canadian bishops and Synods to give up any of 
their diocesan rights at the time of the formation of the General Synod— 
at Trinity College, Toronto, in 1893. Such also, he points out, is the 
lack of a fixed see for the primate and for three of the four metropolitans. 
General agreement with his opinion as to the appropriateness of the 
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bestowal by the General Synod in Canada of the title of archbishop 
upon all metropolitans would not be found in Canada, especially 
if the cause of that particular piece of legislation were generally known. 

Genealogical tables, as one might call them, make clear the descent, 
so to speak, of the overseas dioceses of the Anglican communion in the 
Empire. A chronological list of the consecrations held in England of 
bishops for trans-oceanic service is also given, including, happily, those 
of Dr. Seabury for Connecticut (1784), Dr. White and Dr. Provoost for 
Pennsylvania and New York (1787), and Dr. Madison for Virginia (1790). 

The author apologizes beforehand for any errors that he may have 
made in dates and the like, which it was quite easy to make in a work 
of such wide scope. Therefore, with a view to the second edition, it 
may be pointed out that in several places the name of the first Primate 
of All Canada is misspelled Mackray, although at page 65 it is correctly 
printed Machray. His diocese of Rupert’s Land was not in 1865, as 
stated at page 228, a part of the ecclesiastical province of Canada. 
Not to that province at any time, but to Canterbury down to 1875, when 
the ecclesiastical province of Rupert’s Land was formed, was that 
diocese tributary. 

In treating of the ecclesiastical province of Ontario, the author 
falls into error when dealing with education, though he pays a graceful 
compliment to the University of Trinity College. The charter for 
King’s College, of course, did not issue in 1842, when the work of teaching 
began, but in 1827; and the secularizing Act, which became operative 
in 1850, was passed in 1849. 

Newfoundlanders will object to their branch of the church being 
classed with that of Canada, of which it has never formed a part. From 
1787 to 1839 it was administered by the bishop of Nova Scotia, as was 
Canada from 1787 to 1793; but the author has not appreciated the fact 
that neither politically nor ecclesiastically did Nova Scotia become a 
part of Canada till the confederation of the British North American 
provinces was mooted and brought about in 1864-1867. 

The statements regarding the Bermudas on page 237 are not quite 
accurate. One of them would seem to imply that the islands are under 
the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of the province of Canada, which 
is not the case. If the present metropolitan, gud bishop of Nova Scotia, 
had accepted, in addition to that office, the election as bishop of Bermuda, 
he would have occupied the anomalous position of being at one and the 
same time subject to Canterbury and head of a province within the 
independent Church of England in Canada! 

‘*Eastern Canada”’, as the name of an ecclesiastical province, and 
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‘British Columbia’’, as that of a diocese, do not exist. The correct 
designations are respectively Canada and Columbia. 

Notwithstanding these mistakes, which do not in the least vitiate 
the main conclusions of the archbishop, his book is most interesting and 
most valuable. For the vast labour involved in examining so many 
documents and for making them accessible, the author deserves the 
hearty thanks not only of the members of his own communion through- 
out the world but of students of history in general, no matter what their 
denominational affiliations may be. 

A. H. YounG 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

[Anon.] Europe, the Covenant, and the Protocol (Round Table, March, 1925, pp. 219- 
241). 

A re-statement of imperial policy in international affairs, with special reference 
to the co-operation of the Dominions in foreign policy. 

Amery, the Rt. Hon. L. S. Economic development of the Empire (United Empire, 
March, 1925, pp. 143-155). 

An address delivered before the Royal Colonial Institute, on February 10, in 
support of an imperial economic policy. 

BueELL, R. L. Britain's changing empire (Current History, April, 1925, pp. 50-57). 

A sketch of the development of inter-imperial relations since the American 
Revolutionary War. 

CLARKE, Lt.-Gen. Sir Travers. The British Empire Exhibition: Second phase (Nine- 
teenth Century, February, 1925, pp. 175-182). 

The programme of the second Wembley exposition set forth by its chief 
administrative officer. 

Ecerton, H. E. Federations and unions within the British Empire. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. Toronto: The Oxford University Press, 1924. ($3.00.) 

The second edition of a book published in 1911. The notes have been amended 
and enlarged to conform with recent constitutional developments. 

Ewart, J. S. The Geneva Protocol (Dalhousie Review, January, 1925, pp. 456-466). 

A Canadian criticism of the League of Nations. 

Foster, the Rt. Hon. Sir GEorGrE. Imperial unity (Nineteenth Century, March, 1925, 
pp. 334-345). 

A discussion of the problems of nationality within the Empire. 

GriGG, Sir Epwarp. The greatest experiment in history. New Haven: Published for 
the Institute of Politics by the Yale University Press. 1924. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed on page 162. 

Lee, Sir Smpney. King Edward VII: A biography. Volume I. From birth to 
accession. London: Macmillan & Company. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1925. Pp. xii, 831. ($8.00.) 

Reviewed on page 158. 

MoncrierFF, A. R. Hope. The rise of the British Empire. London: Blackie and Son. 
1924. Pp. 192. (3s. 6d.) 

Chapters about the history of each part of the Empire. 

Morris, G. W. and Woop, L. S. The English-speaking nations: A study in the 
development of the Commonwealth Ideal. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Toronto: 
The Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. xx, 396. ($1.00.) 

An interesting survey of the development of imperialism in the British Empire 
and in the United States. Many of the illustrations have been taken from con- 
temporary prints and broadsides. 
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SPENDER, HarRoLp. Will the Empire hold together? (Contemporary Review, April, 
1925, pp. 409-416). 

A discussion of recent problems of imperial organization. 

WAKELY, Major A. V. T. Some aspects of imperial communications. London: Sifton, 
Praed & Company. 1924. Pp. 160. (9s.) 

Reviewed on page 178. 

Watson, Foster. Richard Hakluyt. (Pioneers of Progress: Empire Builders, edited 
by W. B. Worsrotp.) London: The Sheldon Press. New York and Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 99. 

Reviewed on page 166. 

WHELPLEY, J. O. The British Empire (North American Review, March, 1925, pp. 
454-467). 

A discussion of forces which have tended to weaken the British Empire in the 
last decade. 

Wuitton, Lieut.-Col. F. E. (ed.). The history of the Prince of Wales's Leinster Regiment 
(Royal Canadians). In two volumes. Aldershot: Gale and Polden. [1924.] 
Pp. xi, 483; vii, 570. (25s.) 

Reviewed on page 161. 

Wituiamson, J. A. Europe overseas. London and Toronto: The Oxford University 
Press. 1925. Pp. 144. (75 cents.) 

A brief, but scholarly account of the colonial expansion of western Europe. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


[Anon.] Le dernier tremblement de terre (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Mars-Avril, 1925, pp. 110-113). 

An account of the earthquake of February 27, 1925, and of previous seismatic 
shocks recorded in Canada. 

Bowman, H. M. Jacob Y. Shantz: Pioneer of Russian Mennonite immigration to 
Manitoba (Twelfth Annual Report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1924, 
pp. 85-100). 

A biographical sketch of Jacob Yost Shantz (1822-1909), a well-known Men- 
nonite of Ontario, with a brief account of the history and customs of the Russian 
Mennonite settlers of Manitoba. 

Brapy, ALEXANDER. D'Arcy McGee. (Canadian Statesmen, number 2.) Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1925. Pp. 182. ($1.00.) 

Reviewed on page 167. 

Harvey, D. C. The centenary of D'Arcy McGee (Dalhousie Review, April, 1925, 
pp. 1-10). 
A sketch of McGee’s achievements. 
MACDONALD, ADRIAN. Canadian portraits. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1925. 
Pp. 230. ($2.00.) 
Reviewed on page 163. 
Macong, C. R. Extradition (Canadian Bar Review, April, 1925, pp. 179-186). 
An account of the extradition treaties between Canada and the United States. 
MANNING, W. R. (ed.). Arbitration treaties among the American nations to the close of 
the year 1910. (Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: 
Division of International Law, Washington.) New York: The Oxford University 
Press. 1924. Pp. xl, 472. 
Reviewed on page 163. 
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Martin, the Hon. W. M. ‘The veto power’’ (Canadian Bar Review, February, 1925, 
pp. 80-90). 

An account'of the power of disallowance as exercised in Canadz 

Matteson, D. M. List of manuscripts concerning American histc’) reserved in 
European libraries and noted in their published catalogues and similar printed lists. 
Washington, D.C.: Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1925. 
Pp. viii, 203. 

To be reviewed later. 

Nunn, G. E. The geographical conceptions of Columbus: A critical consideration of four 
problems. (Research Series number 14.) New York: Published by the American 
Geographical Society. 1924. Pp. 148. 

A group of research studies about the progress of geographical knowledge in 
the time of Columbus. 

Pease, T.C. The Story of Illinois. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company. 1925. Pp. 394. 

A brief history of the state of Illinois, containing the results of recent research. 
Chapters I., ‘‘The French régime”’, and II., “The day of the Briton’’, touch upon 
Canadian history. 

SKELTON, Mrs. ISABEL. The life of Thomas D’Arcy McGee. Gardenvale, Canada: 

Garden City Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 554. ($4.00.) 
Reviewed on page 167. 


(2) New France 

[Anon.] Acte de concession de l'arriére-fief de Lespinay, 4 aotit, 1671 (Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, Mars, 1925, p. 93). 

An example of sub-infeudation in New France. 

[Anon.] L’expédition de M. de la Barre contre les Iroquois en 1684 (Bulletin des Re- 
cherches Historiques, Février, 1925, pp. 54-55). 

A statement as to the personnel of La Barre’s army of 1684. 

AvuDET, F.-J. Conseils du roi dans le Bas-Canada (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Février, 1925, p. 57). 

A list of king’s councillors, in Lower Canada, with the dates of their appoint- 
ment, from 1809 to 1839. 

—— Les Picards au Canada (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Mars-Avril, 1925, pp. 79-87). 

Short biographies of emigrants from Picardy who went to Canada during the 
seventeenth century. 

Burpee, L. J.; Le Sueur, W. O.; and Marquis, T. G. The sieges of Quebec (the 
French regime). (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. [1925.] Pp. 31. (10 cents.) 

The stories of the sieges of 1629, 1690, and 1759. 

Frati, Lopovico. Samuel Champlain et son voyaze aux Indes Occidentales (Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie de Québec, Janvier-Février, 1925, pp. 11-22). 

An account of anew manuscript of Champlain’s first voyage, recently discovered 
in Bologna and believed to be a seventeenth century copy of the original Dieppe 
manuscript. 

GEMMILL, W. N. Two forgotten heroes of the Illinois country: Jean Vincennes and Joe 
Hamilton Daviess (Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1924, 
pp. 70-77). 

A brief account of Captain Jean Baptiste de Vincennes, 1688-1736, nephew 
of Louis Joliet, and founder of Fort Vincennes on the Wabash river. 
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LapaLice, O. Les Blockhaus d’ Yamaska (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Mars, 
1925, pp. 85-91). 
A record of the post built on the river Yamaska in 1778 and demolished at the 
endc« “he Revolutionary War. 
Leymarii AL. Les commencements de Montréal (Les Cahiers Catholiques, Février 
25, Mats 25, 1925, pp. 3456-3465, 3536-3542). 
Two of a series of articles about the early history of Montreal. 
MacLean, EpitH M. Social life in old Quebec (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 67-78). 
An article containing copious extracts from contemporary sources. 
RovussiER, Paut. Les origines du Dépét des Papiers publics des Colonies: Le Dépéi de 
Rochefort, 1763-1790 (Revue de l'histoire des Colonies Frangaises, I®' Trimestre, 
pp. 21-59). 
An account of a depository in France of Canadian papers brought back by 
refugees after the Seven Years War. 
Roy, P.-G. La premiére seigneurie dans la Nouvelle-France (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Février, 1925, pp. 45-46). 
Documents about the seigneurie of Sault-au-Matelot, first granted to Louis 
lébert, and since 1680 in the possession of the seminary of Quebec. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


Atvorp, C. W. Party politics and the British Empire (Nineteenth Century, March, 
1925, pp. 326-333). 

A study of the opinion of English political parties about the government of 
the colonies, in the decade before the American Revolution. 

BELL, J. Jones. Burning of the parliament buildings at Montreal in 1849 (Transactions 
of the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 16-20). 

An account of the riots against the Rebellion Losses Bill. 

Ecerton, H. E. The seventeenth and eighteenth century Privy Council in its relations 
with the colonies (Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 
February, 1925, pp. 1-16). 

An article showing ‘‘what was the character of the authority exercised in 
times past over the colonies by the Privy Council”. 

Foran, Mary G. H. Sir William Johnson (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 91-97). 

A short biography of the well-known superintendent of Indian affairs and 
friend of the Mohawk tribe. 

JacxkeEs, L. B. Canadian contributions to world progress (Canadian Magazine, March, 
1925, p. 39). 

A description of the first Atlantic steamboat, the Royal William, built at 
Quebec in 1831. 

McCormac, E. I. James K. Polk: A political biography. Berkeley, California: The 
University of California Press. 1922. Pp. x, 746. 

Contains a detailed study of the development of opinion in the United States 
about the Oregon compromise. 

MACDONALD, ADRIAN. Sir Alexander Mackenzie. (The Ryerson Canadian History 
Readers.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1925.] Pp. 32. (10 cents.) 

The career of the great explorer, told for children in the elementary schools. 
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MacDOonneELL, UrsItta N. Gibbon Wakefield and Canada subsequent to the Durham 
mission, 1839-1842 (Queen’s Quarterly, October-December, 1924, pp. 119-136; 
January-March, 1925, pp. 285-304). 

An account of Wakefield’s influence upon the administrations of Sydenham, 
Metcalfe, and Elgin. 

Marguis, T. G. Sir Isaac Brock. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Tor- 
onto: The Ryerson Press. [1925.] Pp. 31. (10 cents.) 

A story of the war of 1812-14. 

NELSON, JoHN. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, explorer and imperialist (Blackwood's 
Magazine, February, 1925, pp. 149-166). 

The story of Mackenzie’s life re-told. 

Oscoop, H. L. The American colonies in the eighteenth century. Volume III. New 
York: The Columbia University Press. 1924. Pp. xxviii, 580. 

To be reviewed later. 

RIDINGTON, JOHN and HamiLton, C. F. The sieges of Quebec (the British régime). 
(The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1925.] 
Pp. 24. (10 cents.) 

The stories of the sieges of 1760 and 1775-6. 

Roy, LuctEnNE C. The Duke of Kent and a famous minuet (Transactions of the 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 59-60). 

Several incidents which occurred during the Duke of Kent’s period of service 
in Canada. 

STEVENSON, JAMES. The currency of Canada (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, April, 1925, pp. 357-366). 

An account of currency and banking in Canada to the early years of the 
nineteenth century, condensed from an address delivered before the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec in 1876. 

WETBERELL, J. E. The failure of Franklin (Canadian Magazine, March, 1925, p. 38). 

An account of Benjamin Franklin's abortive visit to Canada in 1776. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


BosserT, H. T.H. Das Ornamentwerk: Eine Sammlung angewandter farbige Ornamente 
und Dekoration. Berlin: Wasmuth & Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 35; 120 coloured 
plates. (160 Marks.) 

Reviewed on page 165. 

CusuHinG, Harvey. The life of Sir William Osler. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1925. Intwo volumes. Pp. xiii, 685; x, 728. 

The biography of a Canadian and a citizen of the Empire, containing chapters 
about his early years in Canada. 

DeckerT, E. and MacuatscHex, F. Nordamerika. Leipzig: Bibliographisches 
Institut. 1924. Pp. 335; maps, plans, and illustrations. (14 Marks.) 

Reviewed on page 165. 

Hami_ton, Louis. Canada als Einwanderungsland (Preussische Jahrbuch, Ma§arz, 
1925, pp. 335-343). 

An account of Canada as a prospective home for German emigrants. 

Ket, A.B. The Privy Council and the Canadian constitution (Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, February, 1925, pp. 61-68). 

An analysis of recent judgments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council upon the authority of the Dominion government over trade and commerce. 
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Maurice, Major-General Sir FREDERICK and ArTHUR, Sir GEORGE. The life of Lord 
Wolseley. Garden City and New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1924. 
Pp. xxiii, 375. 
Reviewed on page 169. 
MULLER-GrRoTE, Kari. Onkel Karl: Deutsch-Kanadische Lebensbilder. Bremen: 
Angelsachsen Verlag. 1924. Pp. 321; illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 164. 
PERRAULT, ANTONIO. Le bilinguisme fédéral, aspect juridique (L’Action Frangaise, 
Février, 1925, pp. 66-94). 
An examination into the legal status of the French language in Canada. 
STEVENSON, J. A. The political and economic situation in Canada (Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1925, pp. 209-229). 
A frank discussion of political problems of to-day. 
STEFANSSON, V. The adventure of Wrangel Island. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1925. Pp. xxviii, 424; map and illustrations. 
To be reviewed later. 
Stuart, the Hon. C. A. Our constitution outside of the British North America Act 
(Canadian Bar Review, February, 1925, pp. 69-79). 
An account of those features of the Canadian constitution which do not depend 
upon the British North America Act. 


(5) The Great War 


{Anon.] The Canadian Scottish at the Second Battle of Ypres (Canadian Defence 
Quarterly, January, 1925, pp. 137-143). 

“The impressions of a platoon commander.”’ 

ANDERSON, Maj.-Gen. Sir W. H. The operations round Valenciennes by the First Army, 
October-November, 1918 (Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 1925, pp. 289-303). 

“‘A study in co-operation.” 

ANGLIN, R. W. (comp.). The roll of honour of the Ontario teachers who served in the 
Great War, 1914-1918. Issued by authority of the Minister of Education. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. [1925.] Pp. 72. 

The official record of the war service of Ontario teachers, prepared by the 
former registrar of the Department of Education. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 
{[Anon.] La vie acadienne avant le grand dérangement (Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques, Mars, 1925, pp. 92-93). 
An account from Brook Watson's writings of the manner of life of the Acadian 
farmers. 
FreLp, A. MARY. The development of government in Newfoundland, 1638-1713 (Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, February, 1925, pp. 89-92). 
A summary of a thesis now in preparation at the University of London. 
GossELIn, Mgr. D. Acadiens et Canadiens (Le Canada Francais, Février, 1925 
pp. 419-427). 
A discussion of the distinctive traits of the Acadian French. 
Le Conte, RENE. Terre-Neuve (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Mars-Avril, 1925, pp. 88-94). 
A sketch of the history of Newfoundland from 1497 to 1867. 
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RoGers, N. M. Acadian exiles in France (Dalhousie Review, April, 1925, pp. 11-21). 
An account of the Acadians who settled on Belle Ile in 1763. 
—— Chapter from the Acadian Odyssey (Canadian Magazine, February, 1925, 
pp. 3-4). 
A popular account of the expulsion of the Acadians and of their subsequent 
fate. 
Roy, LuctENNE C. Castine (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian Historical Society 
of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 48-54). 

The history of a former French settlement, now a part of the state of Maine. 
VAISSIERE, PIERRE DE (ed.). Le Saint de l'Acadie: Charles de Menou d’Aulnay, 1649 
(Revue de I’Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, 4© Trimestre, 1924, pp. 473-494). 

The text of the will of the Sieur d’Aulnay, with brief introductory comment. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


[Anon.] La noblesse de la famille Bardy (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Mai, 
1925, pp. 129-132). 
Corrections of errors in the volume Le docteur Pierre-Martial Bardy (Quebec, 
1907). 
[Anon.] Les capitaines de milice au commencement du dix-neuvieme siécle (Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, Février, 1925, pp. 52-53). 
An account of the last exemplars of an ancient French-Canadian institution. 
BELLEMARE, L’abbé J.-E. Histoire de Nicolet, 1669-1924: Volume I. La seigneurie. 
Arthabaska, P.Q.: L’Imprimerie d’Arthabaska. 1924. Pp. xiii, 410. 
To be reviewed later. 
DAVELUY, MARIE-CLAIRE. Mére Judith Moreau de Brésoles (L’Action Frangaise, 
Avril, 1925, pp. 226-240). 
An account of the first superior of the Hétel-Dieu of Montreal (1611-1687). 
Hope, EtHet P. Early settlement of Meach Lake (Transactions of the Women’s Can- 
adian Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 26-33). 
A note about Asa Meech (1774-1849), a Loyalist settler in the Ottawa region. 
Lavo1E, Paut. La dime dans la province de Québec (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, 
Mars, 1925, pp. 45-62). 
A defence of the legislation concerning the tithe in the province of Quebec. 
MacLean, Epitx M. The Indian chapel of Tadoussac (Transactions of the Women’s 
Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 62-65). 
The history of the mission to the Indians at Tadoussac. 
Massicorte, E.-Z. La croix du Mont Robidoux, en Californie (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Février, 1925, pp. 47-49). 
The genealogy of a French-Canadian family whose name has been given to a 
mountain in California. 
Les greffiers de Montréal sous le régime francais, 1647-1760 (Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, Avril, 1925, pp. 114-119). 
A list of the recorders of Montreal during the French period, with short 
biographical notes. 
Une terre historique du vieux Montréal: Prés-de- Ville (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Mai, 1925, pp. 148-153). 
The story of a piece of land now in the business section of Montreal, first 
granted by Maisonneuve to Jean Desroches in 1655. 
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Roy, P.-G. Le premier grand tremblement de terre au Canada (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Mai, 1925, pp. 138-146). 
Extracts from contemporary records about the earthquake of February 5, 
1663. 
Les conflagrations a Québec sous le régime francais (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Mars, 1925, pp. 65-76). 
Records of fires in Quebec from 1640 to 1686—the first of a series of articles. 
———. Québec au printemps de 1660 (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Février, 
1925, pp. 33-39). 
Information from the records of the Ursuline convent and the Hétel-Dieu of 
Quebec about the sufferings of the colonists in the year 1660. 
———— Rapport de l'archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1923-1924. Québec: 
Ls-A. Proulx. 1924. Pp. xiv, 426. 
Reviewed on page 171. 
Scott, Mary M. The Chelseas on the Gatineau (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 21-25). 
A description of two villages on the Gatineau river, with some of their early 
settlers. 
TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY. The building of McGill University (Journal of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada, March-April, 1925, pp. 45-56). 
A study of the principal architectural features of McGill University. 
The old architecture of the province of Quebec (Journal of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada, January-February, 1925, pp. 25-30). 


A brief account of domestic and ecclesiastical architecture in the province of 
Quebec. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Betcourt, N.-A. La part réservée au bilinguisme dans l'Ontario (L’Action Frangaise, 
Avril, 1925, pp. 204-221). 
The present situation in regard to bilingualism in Ontario. 
BLyTH, GEORGE R. Bytown, 1834, to Ottawa, 1854 (Transactions of the Women's 
Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 5-15). 
Notes about the growth of the city of Ottawa. 
BoNNYCASTLE, Miss H. Notes on the founding of Christ Church, Campbellford (Trans- 
action No. 24 of the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, pp. 9-18). 
An account of the establishment of the first Anglican church in the township 
of Seymour. 
CasGRAIN, Kate. Hugh Macdonell (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian Historical 
Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 40-47). 
An interesting account of a member of a famous Loyalist family of Glengarry. 
GREEN, ERNEsT. Some Canadian women of 1812-14 (Transactions of the Women's 
Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 98-109). 
Stories of the Niagara peninsula during the American invasion of 1812-14. 
LeicH, Mrs. Epwarp (ed.). Canada in 1834 (Transaction No. 24 of the Women’s 
Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, pp. 19-27). 
Recollections of an early settler in the neighbourhood of Ingersoll, Ontario. 
RIDDELL, the Hon. W. R. ‘His Honour”’ the lieutenant-governor and ‘‘ His Lordship"’ 
the justice (Canadian Magazine, March, 1925, p. 46). 
A history of some official titles in the province of Ontario. 
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Roy, LuctENNE C. The founder of Toronto (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 56-58). 
The story of the building of Fort Rouillé at Toronto, in 1750, by the Chevalier 
de Portneuf. 
SHERK, M.G. Reminiscences of Freeport, Waterloo County, from 1867 to 1873 (Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1924, pp. 101-108). 
A paper read at the Waterloo Pioneers’ Memorial Park, before the Ontario 
Historical Society on June 24, 1924. 
Watson, E. D. Early days in Ayr (Twelfth Annual Report of the Waterloo Historical 
Society, 1924, pp. 72-79). 
Jottings about the history of Ayr, Ontario, since 1824. 
Wricat, C. H. C. The University of Toronto (Journal of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, January-February, 1925, pp. 5-16). 
The history of the University buildings, admirably illustrated. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Burpee, L. J. The fur trader's better half (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 79-90). 
Interesting descriptions and stories of women pioneers in the Northwest. 
Cummins, Capt. J. F. The organization of the medical services in the north-west campaign 
of 1885 (Canadian Defence Quarterly, January, 1925, pp. 119-127). 
A tribute to the successful work of Surgeon-General Darby Bergin. 
D., G. Jean-Louis Légaré (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Mai, 1925, p. 147). 
Some facts about an outstanding French Canadian of the West. 
Exuiott, T. C. (ed.). David Thompson's narrative, ‘‘ The discovery of the source of the 
Columbia River’’ (The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, March, 1925, 
pp. 23-49). 
A hitherto unpublished manuscript by David Thompson narrating his experi- 
ences while exploring the sources of the Columbia River in 1807. 
Howay, F. W. Some additional notes upon Captain Colnett and the Princess Royal 
(The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, March, 1925, pp. 12-22). 
Further details, from the Archives of British Columbia, about the circum- 
stances of the Nootka Sound incident. 
Krppis, ANDREW. Captain Cook's voyages: With an account of his life during the previous 
and intervening periods. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. x, 404. 
A new edition of a book first published in London in 1788. 
Lewis, W. S. Information concerning the establishment of Fort Colville (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, April, 1925, pp. 102-107). 
Extracts from the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
OLIPHANT, J. O. Old Fort Colville (Washington Historical Quarterly, January, 1925, 
pp. 29-48). 
The first of a series of articles about a Hudson’s Bay post built in the Oregon 
country in 1825 and abandoned in 1871. 
SmitTH, Francis E. The Nootka Sound diplomatic discussion, August 28 to September 
26, 1792 (Americana, April, 1925, pp. 133-145). 
A narrative of the Nootka Sound incident, drawn from American and Canadian 
sources. 
WaLtace, J. N. Southesk's journey through the West in 1859 (Calgary Daily Herald, 
February 7, 1925, p. 7). 
A paper about one of the early pioneers, read before the Calgary Historical Society. 
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IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


[Anon.] The geographical work of the Canadian Arctic expedition (Geographical Journal, 
April, 1925, pp. 340-342). 
Additional notes in the controversy about the cartographical work of the 
Arctic expedition led by Mr. Stefansson in 1913-18. 
ANDERSON, R. K. L’agriculture et l'industrie au Canada: La concurrence américaine 
(Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, Janvier-Février, 1925, pp. 38-50). 
A statement of the damage to the agricultural industries of Canada through 
competition from the United States. 
Bruce, E. L. Precious metal mining in northern Ontario (Journal of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, April, 1925, pp. 346-356). 
A history of mining in northern Ontario since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 
[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.] Natural resources of Quebec. 
Published by the Department of the Interior. 1923. Pp. 133. 
A pamphlet compiled by Mr. M. J. Patton, for the Natural Resources Intelli- 
gence Service. 
[CANADA: DOMINION FUEL Boarp.] Coke as a household fuel in central Canada. 
Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925. Pp. xviii, 140. 
An investigation into the economic possibilities of coke as a substitute for 
coal in Ontario and western Quebec. 
————. Smoky River coal field. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925. Pp. x, 19. 
The findings of a survey of the structural and economic features of an Alberta 
coal area. 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS AsSOCIATION. Foreign Trade: Principles and methods. 
Toronto: By the Association. 1925. Pp. 152. 
Reviewed on page 183. 
CoLuiE, J. N. The Canadian Rocky Mountains a quarter of a century ago (Canadian 
Alpine Journal, 1924, pp. 82-89). 
Recollections of the beginning of alpine climbing in the Canadian Rockies. 
Davis, W. M. A Roxen lake in Canada (Scottish Geographical Magazine, March 16, 
1925, pp. 65-74). 
A geological study of Lake Timiskaming. 
Dennis, E. M. The work of the Topographical Survey of Canada (Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, March 16, 1925, pp. 89-97). 
An explanation of the Dominion system of surveying land. 
Faris, J. T. Seeing Canada. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1924. Pp. 238. ($6.50.) 
Reviewed on page 183. 
Fay, C. R. Problems of the maritime provinces (Dalhousie Review, January, 1925, 
pp. 488-451). 


A discussion of the economic conditions and prospects of the maritime pro- 
vinces. 
FREEMAN, L. R. The mother of rivers—the great Columbia Ice Field of the Canadian 
Rockies (National Geographic, April, 1925, pp. 377-446). 
An account of a photographic expedition in the Rocky Mountains. 
Gaby, F. A. Electrical development in the Dominion of Canada (The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1925, pp. 21-29). 


An article by the chief engineer of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 


Ottawa: 
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GoMERY, Percy. A motor scamper 'cross Canada. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1922. Pp. xv, 208. 
Reviewed on page 183. 
Hutton, Capt. C. E. Wonderful Canada (United Empire, April, 1925, pp. 237-240). 
A descriptive survey of the Dominion. 

Jaray, G.-L. and Hourtice, L. De Québec d Vancouver: A travers le Canada d’aujour- 

d@hui. Paris: Librairie Hachette. [1924.] Pp. 256. (8 fr.) 
Reviewed on page 183. 

Jittson, W. R. Early mineral explorations in the Mississippi Valley, 1540-1840 (Trans- 
actions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1924, pp. 41-57). 

A paper containing references to the discoveries of the Jesuits, and of the 
early French and English explorers. 

Jones, CLARENCE F. The grain trade of Montreal (Economic Geography, March, 
1925, pp. 53-72). 

An important article about the facilities at Montreal for transporting Canadian 
grain to Europe. 

Lanauze, C.O. Our neglected Arctic history (Canadian Magazine, April, 1925, pp. 93- 
95). 

A plea for a more extensive knowledge of the history of Arctic exploration. 

Le Bourpats, D. M. Canada’s national railway experiment (Current History, April, 
1925, pp. 45-49). 

A sketch of the history of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk railways. 

MacsBetH, R. G. The romance of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. 263. ($2.50.) 

Reviewed on page 179. 

McDovea Lt, J. L. The heart of the railroad problem (Canadian Forum, May, 1925, 
pp. 232-233). 

Comment upon some unprofitable ventures in Canadian railway construction. 

McGratH, Sir Patrick. The Hudson Bay route (Dalhousie Review, April, 1925, 
pp. 76-85). 

The disadvantages of the proposed commercial route by Hudson Bay. 

[MONETARY TIMES OF CANADA.] The finances of the Canadian provinces. Toronto: 
The Monetary Times of Canada. 1924. Inaseries often pamphlets. (25 cents 
the pamphlet or $1.50 the set.) 

Reviewed on page 183. 

RitcHiE, T. Kerr. With the prairie farmer in Canada (Nineteenth Century, April, 
1925, pp. 505-513). 

A description of present conditions of life in the West. 

SmitH, J. RussEtt. North America, its people and the resources, development, and 
prospects of the continent as an agricultural, industrial, and commercial area. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1925.] Pp. vii, 849. 

Reviewed on page 175. 

Waite, JAMeEs. Cheadle’s Journal, ‘‘ Across the mountains, June 25-August 28, 1863” 
(Canadian Alpine Journal, 1924, pp. 90-112). 

Extracts from an unprinted journal of a trip by Milton and Cheadle in the 
neighbourhood of the North Thompson river, in 1862-4, supplementing their book 
The North West Passage by Land, first printed in 1865. 

Woop, L. A. A history of farmers’ movements in Canada. Toronto: The Ryerson 

Press. 1924. Pp.»372. ($2.50.) 
Reviewed on page 180. 
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YEIGH, FRANK (comp.). 5000 facts about Canada. Toronto: Canadian Facts Publish- 
ing Company. 1925. Pp. 84. 
“The Dominion in a nutshell’’—a new edition. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


{[Anon.] Les Oblats de Marie Immaculée. Ottawa: Scolasticat Saint-Joseph. 1924. 
Pp. 23. 

An historical note about the work in Canada of a missionary order of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

BARBEAU, M. and Sapir, E. Folk songs of French Canada. New Haven, Connecticut: 

The Yale University Press. 1925. ($4.00.) 
To be reviewed later. 

Baupoulin, J.-A. Notre bilan vie: Essai d'étude du capital humain de la province de 

Québec (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, Mars, 1925, pp. 83-114). 
The first of a series of articles about the population of Canada. 

3ASSETT, J. S. and Fay, S. B. Letters of Francis Parkman to Pierre Margry. (Smith 
College Studies in History.) Northampton, Massachusetts: Published by the 
Department of History of Smith College. 1923. Pp. 123-208. 

Correspondence between two scholars in the field of early Canadian history, 
throwing some light upon the publications of both. 

BELIsLE, Louise. The first missionaries of Hull (Transactions of the Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, volume 9, 1925, pp. 34-39). 

Notes about ecclesiastics on the Chaudiére. 

BurPeE, L. J. The national note in Canadian literature (Canadian Bookman, February, 
1925, pp. 34-35). 

Suggestions about the best things in national literature. 

Cuartier, Chanoine Emite. La canadianisation par l'éducation (Revue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne, Mars, 1925, pp. 33-44). 

An attack upon a narrowly national spirit in Canadian education. 

CLarKE, H. L. Constitutional church government in the Dominions beyond the seas and 
in other parts of the Anglican communion. London: The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 1924. Pp. xvi, 543. 

Reviewed on page 184. 

Ducnaussois, R. P. Apétres inconnus. Paris: ‘Editions Spes’”, Oeuvre des Missions 
O.M.I. [1924.] Pp. 251. (6 fr. 50.) 

An account of the work in the Canadian Northwest of the lay brothers of the 
Oblats de Marie Immaculée. 

Ducre, R. P. ApELARD. Les Oblats dans l'extréme-nord. Montréal: L’Oeuvre des 

Tracts. [N.D.] Pp. 16. 
A pamphlet recounting the work of a missionary order in the Northwest. 
Monseigneur Lafléche. Montréal: L’Oeuvre des Tracts. [N.D.] Pp. 16. 
An account of Mgr. Louis-Frangois Richer-Lafléche, 1818-1898, bishop of 
Three Rivers. 

Goyau, GeorGes. Le P. Sébastien Racle (Revue d'Histoire des Missions, Septembre, 
1924, pp. 162-197). , 

An article about Sebastien Racle (sometimes mis-spelled Rasle or Rale), 
1652-1724, a Jesuit missionary among the Abenaki Indians. 
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LaBRIE, AIME. Notre parler populaire et les parlers populaires de France (Le Canada 
Frangais, Avril, 1925, pp. 573-584). 

A paper which was read at a meeting of the Parler Francais, on February 27, 
1925. 

Latour, CONRAD, 0.M.1. Monsetgneur Alexandre Taché. Montréal: L’Oeuvre des 
Tracts. [N.D.] Pp. 16. 

An account of Alexandre-Antonin Taché, 0.M.1., 1823-1894, first archbishop 
of Saint Boniface. 

{Le Devorr.] Antoine Gérin-Lajoie: La résurrection d’un patriot canadien. Avec 
introduction et compte rendu par LEon GéRIN. Montréal: Editions du Devoir. 
1925. Pp. 325. 

A centenary edition, containing articles upon the life and work of Gérin- 
Lajoie by members of the family and others. 

PIERCE, LORNE. Marjorie Pickthall: A book of remembrance. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. [1925.] 

A biographical account, based upon Miss Pickthall’s journals and letters, 
with many extracts from her published work. 

PovuLioT, ADRIEN. Le Congrés scientifique de Toronto: II. Le Congrés international des 
mathémeticiens, 11-16 aotit, 1924 (Le Canada Frangais, Février, 1925, pp. 438-450). 

Reflections upon the International Mathematical Congress, held at Toronto 
in August, 1924. 

ROBITAILLE, GEORGES. L’histoire du Canada par M. Hector Garneau (Le Canada 
Frangais, Mars, 1925, pp. 507-527). 

An examination into the religious orthodoxy of the historian Garneau—the 
first of a group of articles on this subject. 

Roy, P.-G. Le premier missionaire au Canada (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Avril, 1925, pp. 112-113). 

Notes about le Pére Ennemond Massé. 

SHEPHARD, EsTHER. Poul Bunyan. Seattle, Washington: The McNeil Press. [1924.] 
Pp. 235. 

Stories from the folk-lore of western lumber-jacks. 





